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INTRODUCTION 

★ 

m 

The world is going mad, we are all saying. We are all 
of ns right. A tide of homicidal mania is rolling 
towards us. 

The men of ideas are sitting like Canutes on their 
thrones, watching the tide and protesting, protesting, 
protesting. They are telling the empty skies that the 
sea is a very naughty sea indeed. 

Slowly the men of arms are marching up. They lift 
each little Canute upon his little chair and quietly put 
him away. They themselves line up along the shore. 
They clench their mailed fists and fling them out 
towards the sea. With blood-curdling threats they dare 
the tide to come on. 

A few months pass by. The men of ideas have 
nearly all been removed to the rear. They are still 
protesting, this time, however, no longer against the 
sea but against the men of arms for not having dared 
it enough. For now, with their feet almost wetted by 
the flood, the warriors themselves have recoiled in 
horror and are busy raising up walls of steel and 
digging, digging, digging. 

What shall cure us of our mania? 

Religion? 

I and many like me have' grown up to look upon 

religion as dope. 

Much of what passes under the name of religion is 
dope. 
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The real thing, however, is not dope. It is an 
emetic. It makes us sick — sick of ourselves. 

Only self-sickness will cure us of our mania. 

I myself came upon the real ' thing just ovfr three 
years ago. 

On July 8, 1935', I went straight from a philo- 
sophers’ congress to an afternoon meeting of an 
Oxford Group house party held at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. I came prepared for the worst, and for 
the first fifteen minutes, during the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, I found what I was prepared for. I was filled 
with a vague but strong distaste, which only my would- 
be scientific caution and academic fear of falling short 
of the standards of the impartial and impassive judge 
prevented from developing into sheer horror. But, as 
speaker after speaker rose and spoke briefly about his 
experience of God, my attitude changed to a crescendo 
of approval. "What sanity!” "What humour!” "What 
power of self-criticism!” these were the exclama- 
tions which rose up in my mind and which, in this 
order, corresponded to that crescendo. Then from 
approval I passed to a deep absorption-— a kind of 
listening which was with the whole of my body 
as well as with the whole of my mind and heart. 
All I had ever heard or read of wisdom and of truth 
seemed to be concentrated in those speakers, who 
more and more assumed for me the semblance of 
pillars of light.* 

As I look back upon this first experience and ask myself what 
in it was the special mark of extravenient saving grace, it is of this 
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I was still plunged in the same absorption about an 
hour and a half later as I was pacing up and down the 
lawn of the college quadrangle. “Well, what do you 
think of them?” asked the companion by my side who 
had be^ with me at the meeting. Out of the depths 
into which I had been plunged only one thing came 
up into consciousness— the story of the Japanese 
alleged to have said that he knew what God the 
Honourable Father and God the Honourable Son were, 
but did not know what the Honourable Pigeon was. 
And so, is the Honourable Pigeon!” I replied. 

Those words, which sprang to my lips at that 
precise moment because of their quaintness, expressed 
exactly the flavour which the most catastrophic event 
that can befall any human being had for me. For me, 
to whom God had been successively a being infinitely 
remote, though longed for, in my childhood, the 
wicked invention of priests in my adolescence, an idea 
to be philosophically analysed in my undergraduate 
days and later, and most recently Goodness of which 
the notion was immanent in all genuinely moral 
intuitions — ^for me to come thus suddenly upon the 
reality and familiarity of God was, above all, a strange 
discovery. Indeed, when subsequently I tried to give 
the peculiar quality of all that I had been through for 
about a year starting from that afternoon, what I 

listening that I think. It was like something that came and took 
hold of me from outside myself. At the same time, since it w^as a 
listening, and a very philosophic listening at that, I felt and was 
more intimately I in it than I had ever felt and been in anything 
else. This same kind of listening has all the time helped me to 
grow In the experience. 
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wanted to say seemed to me to be summed up best in 
a jingle modelled after another Jingle: 

So this is God! 

How very, very odd! 

So this is God! ^ 

How very, veiy odd! 

Such was the personal aspect of an experience which 
must for everyone have very personal characteristics 
indeed. Everything about that experience is interesting 
and helpful, even its most private peculiarities, which, 
therefore, deserve not only to be mentioned but even 
to be described at length. But because this experience 
is, as I shall show, such that it can pre-eminently 
become the possession of Everyman, it has also a pre- 
eminently public aspect. It is the latter that I propose 
to give in the following pages in the language of 
Philosophy, of Psychology and of the imagination. 

In doing this I shall be offering Everyman the pre- 
scription for the medicine the taBng of which by him 
will save the world by making it sick and sane. 

University College, 

■ Leicester: 

December 1^3^ 
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Why are you cowards , possessed of little trust? 

^ Jesus to his disciples frightened in the storm. 

Matthew viii, 26 

And getting down from the boat, Peter walked on the 
waves to go to Jesus. But seeing the wind strong, he became 
frightened. And beginning to sink, he called out: “Lord, 
save me.” Immediately Jesus stretched out his hand, took 
hold of him and said to him: “You man of little trust, why 
did you hesitate?” 

Matthew XIV, 29-32 

We must demonstrate that it is for our highest good fortune 
that such madness is sent to us as a gift from the gods. Our 
demonstration will be held untrustworthy by the clever 
but trustworthy by the wise. 

Socrates on inspiration and passion in Plato’s Phaedrvs, 
245- b-c. 

For Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is God our Father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is Man His child and care. 

Blake 

Love is long-suffering and kind ; it does not envy ; it is not 
proud, puffed up or offensive ; it does not pursue its own 
interests, it is not irritated, it does not reckon up evil or 
gloat over the sinfulness of others, though it takes delight 
in their goodness. Its forbearance, trust, hope and patience 
are unlimited, 

I Corinthians XIII, 4 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee, this day, shall be upon thine heart: 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children. 
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and thou shalt talk of them when l^iou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be frontlets 
between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 
door posts of thine house, and upon the gates. f- 

Dehteronomy VI, 4~9 

But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary ; and they shall walk and not faint, 

Isaiah XL, 31 

But when religion is that which it should be, not a notion 
or opinion, but a real life growing up in God, then reason 
has just as much power to stop its course as the barking 
dog to stop the course of the moon. For true and genuine 
religion is nature, is life, and the working of life ; and 
therefore, wherever it is, reason has no more power over 
it than over the roots that grow secretly in the earth, or 
the life that is working in the highest heavens. 

William Law, The Way to Divine Knowledge 

And if God and heaven and hell, and the devil, the world 
and the flesh, were not all of them self-evident in you, 
you could have no more good or hurt from any hearsay 
about them, than from the hearsay of pleasant gardens, and 
dismal prisons, in the world of the moon.. 

ibid 

For neither God, nor heaven, nor hell, nor the devil, nor 
the world and the flesh, can be any otherwise knowable 
in you, or by you, but by their own existence and mani- 
festation in you. 

ibid 

THE OXFORD GROUP WAY: 

Let God change you, guide you in everything along the 
lines of absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, and 
use you to bring others to Him. When man listens, God 
speaks. When men obey Him, God acts. When men 
change, nations change. 
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Chapter i 

UNDENIABLE FACTS 

Undeniable facts are inescapable facts. God 
and myself are for me such facts 

★ 

L GOD: THE ABSOLUTES OR PURITIES. (i9“39) 

God defined as absolute (i.e. pure) power = patience 
== wisdom = love = health = creativity (19-26). The 
Cross as the symbol of the relation of absolute love to an 
evil or imperfect world (27-30). The absoluteness (i.e. 
purity), oneness, personality and infinity of God (30-3 i;). 
The existence of God proved by our seeing Him and 
comprehending Him (3 5-3 9). 

II. MYSELF (40-^4) 

The difference between myself and God (40-41). The self 
as the limit to God (42). Self-consciousness shows the 
nature of the^ (42-43). The self marked by greed 
= mania =: fear = disease (43-47). All particular desires 
are impure because mixed with fear (47-49). The self 
defined by the instinct for self-preservation and the struggle 
for existence (5'o— 5’3). It is fear of life or health and it 
makes of the cosmos the kingdom of fear (5'3-S4). 

III. HEALTH OR PASSION (^^-62) 

Health is constituted by passion, which is pure desire or 
desire unmixed with fear and therefore unlimited (3-3:- i^8). 
Passion is the transmuter and not the rival of particular 
desires (^8-^9). Its object is always the Cross (5-9-60). 
God and evil (60-61). Separation from God (61-62). 

The Philosophy of Couraic "B 
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GOD: THE ABSOLUTES OR PURITIES 
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STARTING POINTS 

It is the ambition of every philosopher to start his 
discussion with some fact or facts which no one can 
deny. The facts with which I propose to start here as 
undeniable are God and myself. 

A fact to me in the fullest sense of the word is that 
which acts on me, which I comprehend by my thought 
and which in some sense I see and feel. An undeniable 
fact is one from which I cannot get away. 

I cannot get away either from God or from myself. 
Being unable to get away from them, I consider it the 
part of wisdom and, therefore, of philosophy, which 
originally meant the love of wisdom, to start with 
them as well as to end with them. 

God and myself are, like father and child, correlative 
terms : one cannot be properly understood apart from 
the other. What is more important, in the case of 
God and myself my consciousness of either is profitable 
for my life only in so far as it is also the consciousness 
of the other and of the relation between the two. This 
will be demonstrated and illustrated almost at every 
step in the following pages. 

DEFINITIONS 

It is possible to define or to give the meaning of a 
term without maintaining that the term stands for any- 
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thing real. Thus, I can say what is meant by “pixies,” 
while at the same time declaring that there are no 
such things as pixies. What immediately follows is 
given as mere definition of the term “God.” But, 
because I believe that philosophy should all the time 
deal with experience, I will draw even my definition 
from experience — the experience, in fact, with which 
this book will deal all the time. Nevertheless, the 
unbelieving reader, to whom the term “God” is like 
the term “pixie,” may discount all allegation of ex- 
perience and take it that in the definition I am merely 
inviting him to consider certain notions for which the 
term “God” has stood or stands and the connections 
between these notions, just as I might ask him to do 
the same for the term “pixie.” To this consideration I 
am inviting him because only after it will he be able 
to decide whether the term “God” stands for anything 
real, and if it does, whether it is necessary for denoting 
that reality or whether the reality is already adequately 
covered by some other term. 

GOD AS POWER 

From the most primitive times men have thought 
of God as power. In the New Testament also “the 
Power,” Dynamis, is a synonym for God, ^ while the 
chief proofs of Jesus' special connection with God are 
considered there to be his “powers,” as his miracles 
are called in the Greek. It is significant that they con- 
sist chiefly in the healing of mental diseases (cases of 
possession) and of physical ills, and that they are most 
striking and disturbing as evidences of the divine pre- 
* Matt, xxvi, 64; Mark xiv, 62; Luke xxii, 63. 
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cisely to those people who do not believe in Jesus 
and have no love for him. In all ages, primitive or late, 
unless men already love God, they must be faced with 
the notion of Him as power. For then the only reason 
they can accept for concerning themselves with God 
is, to put a crude fact crudely, that they have got 
themselves into a mess (mental and physical ills) and 
that they need some extraordinary power to get them 
out of it. In our age there is a particular need to 
recall men to this idea of God as power, because, 
while the mess is greater than it has ever been, in pro- 
portion as the world of men is a vaster and more 
complex thing than ever before, at the same time, 
even when men believe in God, they have practically 
ceased to think of Him as power and, instead, associate 
with the name only the ideas, of duty, idealism, mild 
benevolence or sentimental kindness. So much is this 
the case that in speaking about God to most believers 
it is necessary, if we would make an impression, 
almost to avoid the word ‘‘God,” certainly to get away 
from familiar language about Him and to borrow one’s 
terms from medicine, or the science of electricity, or 
anything rather than religion. If this produces a shock, 
the shock is no greater, and no less beneficial, than 
the one we get when we pass from the language of 
the English Bible, excellent but made comfortable by 
the mere force of custom, to the original Hebrew or 
Greek. 

When I speak of God as power, I mean positive or 
constructive power or efficiency and not negative or 
destructive and obstructive power. I can judge best of 
the power of God from that of the men who are 
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inspired by Him; Just as inefficiency, impotence, 
destruction and obstruction are more evident in many 
men thrown together but failing to co-operate than 
they are in one man, so this constructive power is 
best seen in many men together, in the smooth running 
of life between them or in the perfection of relation- 
ships. I will try and give a picture of what happens 
when two or three or more are gathered together 
under the control of that Power. If the reader can- 
not recognise it as a description of anything that he 
knows from experience, he can treat it as my idea of 
what is possible or at any rate desirable, or simply as an 
attempt to make graphic my definition of constructive 
power. 

There is produced by such a gathering an electric 
atmosphere^ — ^an atmosphere magnetised, purified, 
sensitised to the utmost, dynamic,* charged with the 
nth power. It combines the maximum of concentration 
with the maximum of ease. In it you are always doing 
something, always giving the whole of yourself to 
something or some person, but always ready for some- 
thing new, always busy, always at leisure, always 
hastening, always unhurried ; you feel as though you 
were walking on air. In this atmosphere you see far 
and you see through. Everyone is transparent. All 
pretences, masks and pomps have been stripped off. 
All eyes are wide open, seeing what is in front of 
them and showing what is behind them. Everyone 
is like a modem building— all window. Everyone is 
brand new, young, iininhibi ted, fearless and carefree. 

* Cf. the use of “dynamis,” just alluded to, in the New 
Testament. 
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All go about like very happy and very wise children. 
They are listening to an invisible leader and, in listen- 
ing, sense and meet each other’s needs. Complexities 
are simplified, conflicts harmonised, knots untied, 
tangles unravelled. Without any arguing, persuading or 
scheming, everything fits into a plan, a plan pre- 
conceived by none. 

Quietness, special insight or wisdom, mutual inter- 
penetration, freedom— these and other features I 
w'ould single out in analysing the power. But at one’s 
first meeting with it, one does not analyse it at all. 
It impinges upon one as a unitary atmosphere. One 
breathes it in as one breathes the air. Once it has 
entered one it begins to work. It works like a 
ferment. 

The operation of that ferment is by no means some- 
thing with which one falls in love at first sight. It 
causes in one unease, dissatisfaction, inferiority feeling 
— -in short self-consciousness. Right at the start we 
have an illustration of the statement made above. Con- 
sciousness of God brings up consciousness of self. One 
becomes uncomfortably aware of all sorts of things in 
oneself that one generally tries to cover up — inade- 
quacy and ineffectiveness, falsity, fear, everything that 
one has ever had on one’s conscience and has sloughed 
off. In proportion as one desires to preserve one’s 
comfort, to rest undisturbed in one’s present condition 
and to choke down that resurgent awareness, one rebels 
more or less violently against the dynamic atmosphere. 
The people from whom it emanates arouse in one the 
strangest and richest variety of suspicions and dislikes 
with their slightest word or deed. Instead of acknow- 
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ledging as one's own the faults in one which are 
struggling up to the surface of one’s consciousness, 
one projects them and fixes them or others on these 
people individually or collectively, while the atmo- 
sphere as a whole begins to irritate one as crude and 
violent, glaring and overbearing. "It makes me sick!” 
is the eloquent phrase, far deeper than he suspects, 
with which many a man sums up his rebellion against 
that atmosphere and with which he ends, for a time 
at least, his contact with the power which is God or 
from God. 

That phrase is eloquent because it sums up the real 
crisis w^hich each man has to face. To be or not to be 
sick, that is the question — the question of life or 
death, the question whether we shall choose God or 
self. 

GOD AS PATIENCE OR CREATIVITY 

We will suppose that I welcome the sickness in the 
hope that it leads to help, and that I allow the ferment 
to go on working in me. There begins then a strange 
and unending process of growth which is also a voyage 
of exploration. It is in this process that are verified 
the various notions which have been held about God 
and which I am offering here as my definition of God. 

First, then, I notice that the power operating in me 
is not a power over anything or anyone. So far is it 
from, being overbearing or from forcing me to any- 
thing, that I rather feel that I myself am a force 
against it. Once more, the consciousness of God 
provokes the consciousness of myself, and I am 
conscious of myself as a power of resistance or obstruc- 
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tion. Nothing happens to me through God’s power 
without my consent. 

If I give my consent, what happens to me comes 
about step by step. My consent begins by my accept- 
ing the self-sickness or feeling of dissatisfaction instead 
of running away from it or suppressing it. I feel then 
that I am a mass of rottenness. But, however readily 
and sincerely I acknowledge the whole of me as 
rotten, what emerges of this rottenness clearly into 
my consciousness is one detail only at a time. At 
any particular moment I see this or that definite act 
of selfishness or cowardice or insincerity. Looking 
back over the "readings” thus made of my character 
over a period of some length, I notice that they 
are in a definite order, each coming only when I 
was ready to profit from it and preparing the way for 
its successor even as the way for it was paved by its 
predecessor. The order is not the same as I should 
have chosen myself if I had sat down to take myself 
in hand by the light of Psychology. There is a supreme 
and unexpected wisdom in it. It resembles the order 
observed in the growth of anything — ^plant or animal — 
and experienced in any planning of an enterprise or 
composing of a poem, play, painting. I am reminded 
of the fact that growth and "creative” wDrk have been 
particularly associated with God and that poetically He 
has been called both the Gardener and the Garden, 
He who makes things to grow and that in which 
they grow 

All these things^ — the waiting instead of forcing, the 
gradualness and the wisdom— I sum up by saying that 
the power which is God is patience. 
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It is patience in the etymological sense of the word 
also, that of bearing or suffering. For of the rottenness 
which I feel myself to be there is not a single item 
which that power does not take on, as it were, to bear 
or suffer it. The bearing or suflFering is a positive 
thing. It is a healing and changing. This healing and 
changing is, I see, what real forgiveness means. I feel 
it also to be the supreme function of love. God, I 
remember, has been called Love and Lover, Health, 
Healing and Healer. 

Reflecting on this process of healing or changing, I 
get some comprehension of another common notion 
about God. By very many, though not by all, the power 
which is God has been considered throughout the ages 
a unique power. According to some He has at one 
time made, while according to others He is continually 
making, everything there is. I may on many grounds 
come to believe either of these assertions to be true. 
But as far as the physical and biological world is con- 
cerned it is not a fact which as yet I can say I have 
experienced. I can, however, say that I have experi- 
enced God’s making of For I have experienced 

this healing or changing, and it is a process which I 
have every reason to describe not only as a re-making, 
but as the making, of me. It is “making” in the sense 
in which the word is used when we say “this will 
make a man of him” or “it will be the making of 
him.” The sense is a very deep one, for that phrase, 
like so many colloquial expressions, contains the 
germ of a whole philosophy and of a very sound 
one. God, we may say in that sense, is the making 
■;of us. ■ 
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GOD AND THE CROSS 

God, then, is power, which is patience, which is 
wisdom and love, which are the healing and making 
of personality. The nature and degree of the power 
which is God are most fully symbolised in the Cruci- 
fixion. The Crucifixion, it is true, is often interpreted 
very negatively. By some it is regarded, though never 
officially or quite clearly, as something which was 
meant to make life easy for us: whatever we are and 
whatever we do, it is implied, we have been saved 
once and for all by it, provided that by a ritual act 
and by an assent of the intellect we acknowledge it 
and the Crucified. By others, on the contrary, it is 
held up to us in order to urge us to the acceptance of 
suffering, fiustration and unpleasantness, while the 
sole reason for our accepting these appears to be, at 
any rate ever since harps and angels have gone out of 
fashion, that if we do so, we shall be able to consider 
ourselves good boys or noble men. Because of the 
negativity or sheer meaninglessness into which the 
symbolism has in many minds degenerated, and also 
because, through the power of custom, even the Cross, 
however interpreted, has come to spell comfort, so 
that its mention, like that of any familiar thing, serves 
only to keep the inactive believer asleep, one is 
tempted to omit all reference to it, hoping to give the 
substance without the word. But to denote the message 
of these pages in any other way than by calling it the 
doctrine of the Cross would be to tell a lie. For that 
message the Cross is a fact as imdeniable — that is to 
say, as inescapable— as God and myself. Besides, 
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dangerous as are the degenerative and soporific effects 
of any custom, there is also an advantage in linking up 
with what is sound in custom, and this we can do only 
by using customary language. It is for us to guard 
against the danger and to profit from the soundness by 
making clear the meaning which we attach to the 
language, and this is what I shall now endeavour to do 
in bringing the Cross into my definition of God. The 
reader who is asked to consider at this point definition 
only is at liberty to regard the whole account of the 
life, the divinity and crucifixion of Jesus as a fairy tale 
invented and used by many people through many ages 
in order to illustrate what they meant by God’s power 
in relation to the world as it is. 

The Crucifixion is an illustration of the Omnipo- 
tence of God which is the same as love. God, it teaches 
us, is that power which changes degradation into glory, 
death into life, defeat into triumph, inertia into inex- 
haustible activity. (Jesus as God took on the degrada- 
tion, imperfection and sin of humanity, was degraded 
on the Cross, died and descended into hell and then 
rose into life again and ascended in glory into Heaven, 
from where he is helping and will always help us to 
do what he did.) The omnipotence of God is also 
asserted when we call Him the First Cause and Creator 
of all things. But that assertion is, as I have already 
said, one to be got from reasoning or inference only, 
and its discussion would involve the consideration of 
many logical difficulties as well as of those still very 
obscure phenomena which constitute the physical and 
biological world. Here what philosophy of God we 
are offering is a philosophy of experience. Such a 
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philosophy is the philosophy of the Cross. If, sticking 
to experience and avoiding mere inference, I wish to 
illustrate what I mean by God’s omnipotence, I must 
refer to the Crucifixion. For whatever is illustrated by 
it, with the exception of the triumph over physical 
death, I can vouch for from my own experience. 
In the growing-changing-making process to which I 
have been referring all the time, I experience the trans- 
mutation of the death (degradation or inertia) of my 
imagination, intellect, will and affection into a life 
endowed with that intensity, poetry and capacity for 
constant renewal which are denoted by the term 
^maven.” 

From the side of God the Cross stands for the 
exercise of omnipotence in relation to a world of 
imperfection and evil. What is it for me and why 
should I lift it up and carry it? For, once more, re- 
flecting on God involves reflecting on myself. The 
Cross for me is any constructive possibility which runs 
counter to my inclination or nature, that is to say, to 
my inertia (for inclination or natural proclivity follows 
the path of greatest ease which is the path of inertia). 
I am part of the universe of inertia which, at every 
point in space and every moment in time, both 
resists and aches for God’s healing and energising love, 
while God in turn waits for admission with a patience 
commensurate with His omnipotence. At the point 
and moment occupied by me, I, and only I, am the 
door through which He can enter. If, following my 
inclination, I act as resistance or inertia, then I 
prolong the reign of feebleness and death. If, on the 
other hand, I go against my inclination, deny myself as 
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inertia or resistance, take up the Cross, then I become 
the point at which omnipotence manifests itself. My 
reason for taking up the Cross is that by so doing I 
participate in, or become the instrument of, the 
omnipotence which is God. 

The teaching of the following pages is simply an 
expansion of this statement. 

ABSOLUTENESS 

God’s power, patience, wisdom, love — -these are 
qualities that also belong to a man. But all qualities 
that have been attributed to God have always been 
supposed to belong to Him in a special way — in a more 
eminent degree. This greater eminence is partly ex- 
pressed by calling God omnipotent and saying that His 
qualities constitute His omnipotence. But partly 
because omnipotence is a notion which involves diffi- 
culties when you start to define it, I propose here to 
denote the special eminence of God’s qualities by 
saying that they are all absolute all the time. By abso- 
luteness I mean the same as purity. A quality is present 
in an absolute or pure form when it is present without 
any admixture of its contrary. God’s power is absolute 
because there is never any fainting or failure in Him; 
His patience (in both senses of the word given) is 
absolute because there is in Him neither hurrying nor 
shrinking or rejection. His love is absolute because it 
is that kind of patience or forbearance and also a 
generosity without reserve; His wisdom is absolute 
because He is all the time light without any particle of 
■darkness."' ■■ , ■ 

In thus distinguishing God from men I do not mean 
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that a man cannot be absolutely loving or wise or 
elEcient in a particular act with the absolute love or 
wisdom or efficiency which the particular moment 
allows or requires. He can be any of these things in 
the same way in which God can. In fact it is in the 
man’s being any of them that God manifests His 
absolute love or wisdom or power at that moment 
and that the man participates in the omnipotence 
which is God. But if a man is absolutely loving or 
wise or efficient at one moment, he is not so at the 
next. There is no necessity for this to be so ; its being 
so is merely what in Philosophy is called a brute fact 
and what in ordinary speech we may call an unpleasant 
but fortunately, with God’s help, an alterable fact, 
which, so long as it lasts, makes of the world the 
sorry thing it is. 

god’s oneness 

God is not just a collection of qualities — power, 
patience, wisdom, love, health, creativity. In language 
which I have aheady used, having carefully chosen it. 
He is power, which is patience, which is wisdom, 
which is love, which is health, which is creativity. In 
other words, all these qualities, in the form in which 
they constitute God, are one.* They are one because 
they are absolute. As we commonly meet them in 
life, they are, it is true, different from each other. 
We find, for example, power which is not wisdom or 
love, wisdom and love which are not power nor 
identical with each other. But we also fin d that the 

* Cf. the remarkable statement of Lady Julian that she 

God “in a point/’ 


saw 
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power is not wisdom or love just in those respects in 
w^hich it falls short of being power, that if the wisdom 
were only more wisdom it would be love, while if 
the love did not stop short of being absolute love it 
would be wisdom, and that then either would also be 
power. The more we reflect on these qualities and on 
the relations between them, the more certain we feel 
that at bottom they are one. They are one, it seems 
to me, when they are absolute or pure. In other words, 
power, patience, wisdom, love, etc., are different 
names gi\^en to the many ways in which one and the 
same Perfection is broken up by an imperfect world. 
God is like white light broken up into different colours 
by different surfaces or resistances.^ 

THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 

We can now answer the question whether God is 
personal or not. What is a personality ? I should define 
a personality exactly as I have defined God, viz, power, 
love, wisdom, etc. I should say that these qualities 
are unified in a personality and that it is, in fact, their 
unity that constitutes a personality. Now, we have seen 
that in God, these qualities, because they are absolute, 
are one in a way in which they are not one in a man. 
God is therefore personal in a more eminent sense 
than a man, because he is more a unity than is a man, 
who is largely a set of disconnected qualities, purposes, 
thoughts and feelings. Further, God is not only per- 
sonal. He is also the maker and making of personality 

* Cf. Shelley *s: 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
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in the sense in which I have said He is the making of us. 
He is this because, besides being one Himself, He also 
makes me one or whole. For the process of changing, 
healing, making me is also one of unifying me or 
making me whole. ^ 

I shall often speak here of God, as I have already 
done, as power, love, wisdom, etc., instead of as 
“He.” This is because I am addressing myself to 
thought and therefore must perforce speak analytically 
— that is, in terms of qualities. Personality is appre- 
hended, not by thought only, but by the whole man, 
with his imagination, feeling and will, in concrete 
experience. The personality of God is apprehended 
in the changing-healing-making experience I have 
already referred to, and it is when we try to conjure 
up that experience and when we are addressing our- 
selves to the imagination, feeling and will that it is 
more natural to speak of God as “He.” Nevertheless, 
even then it is a great help to speak of God more 
abstractly, as power, love, wisdom, etc. The fact is 
that even in the most intimate communion with God 
abstract thought can be a great help, and it is partly 
because of its absence, and also because through the 
excessive use of personal language we begin attributing 
to God the imperfections of personality as we know it, 
that ideas about God tend to degenerate so quickly. 

* In calling God personal I do not mean that He is tbouglit, 
feeling, will. He is spirit, and spirit is not thought, feeling, will, 
but the source of these. 

f The main reason is of course that we refuse to live the God- 
like life or the life of the Cross, 

Perhaps we should say that those who are used to abstract 

The Philosophy of Courage C 
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god’s infinity 

Infinity is another notion by which God has com- 
monly been defined. Here I am using it in two senses. 

God is infinite in the number of His qualities — 
that is, in the number of ways in which the Oneness 
is manifested to the world. I have chosen power, 
patience, wisdom, love. But I could have pointed out 
that the absolute patience is absolute gentleness, that 
the absolute love is absolute generosity or — as casting 
out all fear and shrinking from nothing — absolute 
courage ; and that the absolute power or creativity — 
since it works by taking on utmost degradation and 
rottenness— is absolute humility. Nor can I see any 
reason for bringing my analysis to an end. An account 
of the absolutes would be the Odyssey of that voyage 
of exploration which, I have said, begins when I 
allow the power of God to start working in me as a 
ferment, and that voyage has in it the promise of 
unendingness. 

Secondly, God is infinite because each manifestation 
— ^absolute power, absolute love, absolute wisdom, 
etc. — is infinite. In that same voyage I am discovering 
not only absolute after absolute but more and more of 
the same absolute. In seeing that the exploration must 
in the nature of things be unending I see both that the 
number of the absolutes is infinite and that the revela- 

thinking are bound to apprehend God as Power, Love, Wisdom, 
etc., and so should accustom themselves to think and speak of 
God as “He,** while those who are not used to abstract thinking 
should make a special effort to think and speak of God as Power, 
Love, Wisdom, etc. 
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tions of each absolute must be infinite. Also, just as I 
see that every absolute is the same as every other 
absolute, so I see that each revelation of absolute love, 
or absolute wisdom, for example, is a revelation of the 
same love and wisdom, or comes from the same source. 

Reflecting on the change or evolution which has 
taken place in me since I let in the power of God and 
also on the ideas suggested by the theory of evolution 
—that life has developed from mere matter through 
the stages of vegetable and animal to man — I am led 
to sum up pictorially God’s infinity in relation to the 
world as the infinite Cross lifting up an infinite number 
of worlds of inertia (death, sleep, defeat, arrested 
development and repetition, conflict and destruction) 
and changing them into pure energy (absolute love, 
patience, wisdom, creativity, newness, harmony). It is 
through His infinity, rather than through His absolute- 
ness, that God is essentially distinguished from man. It 
is possible for me, with God’s help, to be absolutely 
loving, wise, brave, etc. But even if I were this every 
time, I should still be only becoming and unfolding 
piecemeal the infinity which God is in its totality all 
the time. 

PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

Absolute and infinite power, wisdom, love, etc.— 
we may sum all these up by calling them perfection. 

I have drawn for the notions of all these upon the 
experience of perfection — the experience of the 
changing or healing or making of personality by the 
power of God. But it is not necessary to have this 
experience in order to have some notion of perfec- 
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tion. Everyone can and must have some notion of 
absolute po^ver or wisdom or love, for example. For 
everyone decides about this or that particular action 
or man that it or he is not absolutely or infinitely 
powerful or wise or loving, and in thus judging he 
must be said to have in some sense* the idea of 
absolute and infinite power, wisdom, love, without 
which his judgment would be impossible. Even the 
preacher who said “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity” 
had an idea of that which was not vanity. He had, in 
fact, an idea of the perfection of God, and meant largely 
that, judged by that perfection, all else was vanity. 

But to have a notion of something is not to prove 
that that thing is a fact or exists. We can all have a 
notion of a pixie or a centaur and yet this does not 
constitute a proof of the existence of either. But it is 
to be noted that the notion of perfection is very 
different from that of a pixie or centaur. Amongst 
other differences, it is a light by which we see our 
way and a standard whereby we judge, and, in fact, 
judge everything. So unique, indeed, is the notion of 
perfection that some have held that the mere fact that 
we have the notion is itself a proof that the perfection 
exists. I agree with these thinkers, but to pursue this 
line of thought would take us too far from our purpose, 
which is to describe and make clear an experience. I 

* He at least knows and tells ns what absolute and infinite 
power, wisdom, love, etc., are not, and his judgment is governed 
by the idea of approximation to absolute and infinite power, 
wisdom, love, etc. 

t I have pursued the line of thought in "Immanence and 
Transcendence” (Thilosophy^ January 1933) and in The Ethics of 
PowcFf p. 300. 
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Here it will be enough to see how far God or perfection 
answers to the definition of fact which I gave at the 
beginning. A fact, I said, is that which acts on me, 
which I comprehend by my thought and which in some 
sense I see and feel. 

SEEING GOD 

I see God, or at any rate I have a glimpse of God, 
eveiy time I see an instance of absolute (that is to 
say, of pure or unmixed) constructive or creative 
power — that is, of absolute love or wisdom, or courage, 
or humility, etc. This seeing is not a physical seeing. 
It is an intuition. Everyone has glimpses of God. He 
has them in individual acts of absolute love or wisdom 
or unselfishness which he either sees done or which 
call to him for the doing of them. 

FEELING GOD 

I feel God in the self-sickness, the stir or fermenta- 
tion set up in me by such a glimpse and pre- 
eminently by the impact of the dynamic atmosphere I 
have tried to describe. This stir is the creative urge. 
In view of the fundamental change it can start we may 
also call it the revolutionary urge. I can react to it 
either positively or negatively. I react positively when 
I am willing to be dissatisfied or sick with myself, to 
learn and to be corrected or changed. My attitude is 
then one of docility, intense attention, expectation, 
hope. I will call this attitude positive God-feeling. I 
react negatively when I reject the self-sickness because 
I wish to stay ‘"put” and, as a means of doing so, proceed 
to cover up my actual state both from myself and 
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others, I then defend myself by direct or indirect self- 
explanation or self-laudation and by fear, suspicion or 
scorn of whatever provokes the revolutionary urge in 
me. My self-defence may consist of any one of an 
infinite number of negative attitudes ranging from 
flagrant self-assertion and violent destructiveness at 
one end of the scale to boredom or pathological 
taedium vitae at the other. Any one of these I will call 
negative God-feeling. 

Everyone of us at every moment has either negative 
or positive God-feeling. 

COMPREHENDING GOD 

We comprehend God when we understand such 
truths as those embodied in the statements which have 
here been put forward in the definition of God. That 
is to say, when we understand that all instances of 
absolute love or wisdom, for example, are instances 
of the same love or wisdom, that all the absolutes are 
one, that their number is infinite and that each of 
them is infinite. This is the comprehension of the 
unity of God — of the fact that all the many glimpses 
are revelations of the same perfection — ^and of His 
infinity. It is got by reflecting on and comparing many 
intuitions of absolute love, power, wisdom, etc., and is 
an affair of the intellect or the “head” rather than of 
the “heart.” Nevertheless, it comes to us clearly only 
as we progress in that changing-healing-making pro- 
cess in which God purifies our hearts, perhaps because 
only in that process do we attend enough to instances 
of absolute love, power, wisdom, etc. To behold God 
even intellectually we must be pure of heart. 
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I may sum up by saying that so far I have shown that 
God is a fact because we see Him, because we fed 
Him and because we comprehend Him. To show that 
He is also a fact because He acts on us we shall have 
to look closely into the changing-healing-making pro- 
cess to which I have up to now only referred. Before 
we can do this we must examine the term correlative 
to God, namely myself, since, as I said at the beginning, 
either term can be understood only by the side of the 
other. To this examination we shall now proceed. 
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I AM NOT GOD 

The objection likely to be most commonly brought 
against what I have said will probably run as follows : 
“Of course what you have defined as God stands for a 
fact, but that, fact is something in yourself and other 
selves. There is no need to suppose a power outside 
yourself. It is yourself.” 

Now, the fundamental distinction between man and 
God is, I have already said, that man is finite and God 
is infinite. But to work out that distinction we should 
have to examine the notions of finite and infinite and 
of time and eternity, and this would take us away from 
our purpose of describing in order to help men under- 
stand, desire and make progress in, the changing- 
healing-making process which is the experience of 
God. Here it will be right to confine ourselves to 
those distinctions the making of which will forward 
that purpose. 

With that experience in view, then, I will say that, 
since God (that is, absolute love, wisdom, etc.) and 
myself (as distinguished from my body) are not things 
in space, God is neither in me nor outside me, literally 
speaking. Speaking metaphorically, God is certainly 
not outside me: die experience of Him at its best is 
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best described by the phrase “God in me, I in God,’* 
the meaning of which can only be understood if we 
have had the experience.^ 

The part of the objection which calls for considera- 
tion is the statement that God is just myself. (I pass 
over the possibility of His being my fellow-men but 
not myself, because, if I am convinced that He is not 
myself, I — resembling in this everybody else— will 
have no difficulty in believing that He is no one else 
amongst human beings.) Now, much as it would flatter 
me to be taken for God, I must decline the compliment 
in the interest of intelligibility. For I can only describe 
my experience of God by saying that I appeal to God 
and that He helps me in a way in which I cannot 
appeal to myself or be helped by myself. What is 
more, I cannot have that experience, or at least not 
to the extent to which it is possible to have it, so long 
as I have at the back of my mind the inhibiting idea 
that that way of speaking about God is only meta- 
phorical and that God is really myself, just as I could 
not have full and satisfactory relations with my fellow- 
men if I thought that these were really myself or 
projections of myself, in which case my relations 
would be so unsatisfactory that I should probably be 
put away in a lunatic asylum. I must therefore 
emphatically insist that God is not myself, in the 
sense that I can appeal to Him and that He can 
answer and help me, just as I must insist that 
another human being is not myself, in the sense 
that I can appeal to him and that he can answer and 
help me. 


* Cf. the note on p. 123. 
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I AM THE LIMIT 

God is not myself in another very important sense- 
in the sense that I am a power over against Him, the 
power to resist and exclude Him. It is in that capacity 
that the self has so far emerged as the term correlative 
to God, It is the limit to absolute and infinite power, 
love, wisdom, etc. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

We may arrive at the same conclusion if we merely 
consider the ordinary meaning of "self-consciousness,” 
once more drawing deep philosophy from common 
speech. The self of which I am conscious, when I am 
what is commonly called "self-conscious,” is not 
absolutely efficient or loving or wise. In so far as lam 
any of these things I am not conscious of myself at all, 
being wholly taken up with whatever I am doing or with 
the person I am attending to. When I am self-conscious 
I am conscious of something wrong ; or, at any rate, 
there is something Avrong when I am self- conscious. 

Self-consciousness has, in fact, been called a disease 
of consciousness. That is why so many counsel us to 
avoid it, urging us not to be morbid, not to dwell bn 
our own emotions, motives, faults, but to turn our gaze 
upon the world about us and become extravert. An 
admirable counsel this would be if the people who are 
"extraverts” in this sense were not the, most easily 
wrecked by some of the most elementary motives or 
emotions, of which they are as ignorant as they are 
powerless to deal with them when at last they become 
aware of these unfamiliar phenomena, and which 
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finally bring them to the extreme of morbidity, namely 
disastrous “nervous breakdowns.” The truth is that 
self-consciousness is not a disease of consciousness but 
the symptom of such a disease (hence it is also self- 
sickness); and the thing to do with a symptom is, 
neither to ignore it nor vainly try to cure it, but 
to study it so that we may fmd out and cure the 
disease. Therefore, instead of running away from 
self-consciousness, so long as we have anything left 
to cause it — that is to say, so long as we are not 
yet perfect — we should rather seek to deepen it so 
that it may become self-knowledge and acuter self- 
sickness. It is, however, true enough that self- 
consciousness and self-knowledge are useless by them- 
selves, just as the knowledge of physical symptoms and 
diseases is useless by itself. Just as the latter knowledge 
requires to be supplemented by the knowledge of 
health so the former consciousness and knowledge 
need to be made correlative always to the conscious- 
ness and knowledge of God— that is, of absolute health. 
This is what we are trying to do in these pages. 

DISEASE OR fear: MANIA 

What is wrong with the self? To this question most 
people would reply, “Just the self. It is so selfish.” If 

^ Self-consciousness is, of course, the same as the consciousness 
of sin. But I prefer the former to the latter term, partly because 
my thought came to me in the former, but largely because, 
whereas no one can deny his own acquaintance with self- 
consciousness, the consciousness of sin, on the one hand, is some- 
thing which most men regard as the concern of “religious people,” 
while, on the other hand, the sin of which most “religious people” 
are conscious is that of the irreligious. 
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they were asked what constituted selfishness, they 
would say, “Greed. ” 

Now, greed is a certain kind of desire. What kind 
it is we shall best see if we look at it in its extreme 
form — ^namely, when it is a craving or mania. A mania 
is admittedly something diseased. But according to this 
reply the self qua self is something diseased or wrong; 
that is why the consciousness of the self makes us sick. 
We may therefore expect to find the self qua self 
maniacal or something like maniacal. 

What are the characteristics of a mania, say of 
dipsomania? The desire for drink which is called dipso- 
mania is, in the first place, compulsive: the dipso- 
maniac is its victim ; he cannot help himself, he feels ; 
he must have his drink, or else — so it seems to him — 
something terrible will happen, the end of the world. 
Closely connected with the compulsiveness of the 
desire would seem to be what we may call its narrow- 
ness or rigidity or inelasticity or lack of plasticity. 
By this I mean that there is little or no variety in the 
modes of its satisfaction. Whereas ordinary thirst, for 
example, can be satisfied by water, tea, coffee, etc., 
the drunkard’s “thirst” can be satisfied by alcohol only. 
Being incapable of seeking for variety, as most desires 
do, it replaces variety by infinity of repetition: it is 
marked by what I have elsewhere* called 3, pleoneaic 
characteristic — the characteristic of Oliver Twist of 
asking for more and more of the same thing without 
end. Lastly, it is Cyclopean and tyrannic: like a 
Cyclops, it leads a solitary existence, neither helping, 
nor helped by, its neighbours, the other desires ; like 
* The Ethics of Power ^ especially pp, 113-14 and 228-9. 
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a tyrant, it tends to subjugate or slay its neighbours. It 
ends by infecting the whole of its victim’s life with 
its own characteristics, or rather by reducing the whole 
of his life to itself: every activity becomes for him 
merely a means to satisfying his desire for drink; it 
becomes for him something which is not itself real 
living, real living being just drinking. 

We understand, however, the inmost nature of 
greed only when we see that it is a fake or disguise. It 
seems to be very strong desire, so much so that often 
it is called by the name of what is desire par excellence, 
namely passion (so people speak of a “passion” for 
drink, for gambling, etc.). But, when we look beneath 
the surface, we discover that in reality it is largely 
made up of what is the contrary of desire. Desire is a 
seeking or making for life more abundant, an adventur- 
ing forth, an expanding; its contrary is a shrinking or 
running away from life, a rejection, a clinging to or 
defending of a fixed position — ^in short, it is fear, for 
fear consists in just these things, namely shrinking, 
running away, rejecting, defending, contracting. Now 
greed, to judge by what we have seen so far, is clearly 
a contracting of life (it contracts the drunkard’s life 
to one point, drink, or to a series of repeated points, 
drinking bouts) ; hence, indeed, its apparent strength 
—the violence of a compressed force. If we look more 
closely at the dipsomaniac, we shall see that it is also 
a rejection and running away— in short, unmistak- 
able fear. For his secret is not that he makes for drink 
and takes delight in it as desirous people make for and 
take delight in that which they desire. Of delight there 
is very little in his life, and as his dipsomania grows 
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he cannot be said even ordinarily to like drink, still 
less to delight in it. But as his dipsomania grows, there 
is something which does grow along with it and pro- 
portionately to it, and it is that something which ex- 
plains it. It is his fear, or even horror, of hfe without 
drink. That life is a wild beast which pursues him, and 
his dipsomania is just a running away from it. He 
desires or makes for drink only in the sense in which 
we make for a refuge ; drink is for him a refuge from 
life. His repetition of the doses is the action not of a 
desirous lover but of a coward desperately defending a 
position with a repeating rifle against an oncoming foe. 

We may sum up by saying that greed is diseased 
desire. Diseased desire is impure desire — that is, 
desire mixed with its contrary, fear. In its extreme or 
maniacal form it is almost wholly fear masquerading 
as desire. The marks of disease are: compulsiveness, 
violence, narrowness, repetitiveness, monotony, in- 
elasticity, pleonectic grabbing, isolation, tyranny, 
defensiveness, contraction, withdrawal, rejection. 

SELLING one’s SOUL 

Dipsomania, cleptomania, morphinomania, onano- 
mania, nymphomania, satyromania— these and some 
other diseased desires like them have received the title 
of mania officially or technically.* But common speech, 
which is largely moulded by the common perception 
of resemblances important for ordinary life, has fixed 
upon the similarities between these and far more wide- 
spread desires, and has extended the title to the latter. 

* For an illuminating account of them see Fritz Kiinkel in 
Charakter, Leiden und Heiluag, section 17. 
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Commonly we may call a mania any desire when we 
are "attached^’ to its object, or have "set our heart 
upon its object, or have "sold our soul” to or for it. 
We may sell our soul to or for anything — ^power, 
riches, glory, skill, knowledge, "goodness” even, in 
the sense of a fixed code deciding what shall stand for 
goodness. The life resulting from selling our soul may 
be a very rich one reckoned quantitatively — that is to 
say, it may cover a very large field of manifold activi- 
ties. But somewhere or other in it there is something 
that is starved, or subjugated, or treated merely as a 
means to that for which the soul has been sold. That 
something may be the imagination in the busy man of 
affairs or in the scholar ; or it may be the intellect in 
the man of feeling; most generally it is something in 
the affections. Whatever it is, it marks a shrinking 
from developing to the full all the possibilities of that 
life ; it is a sign of impurity or of the admixture of fear, 
and acts like a piece of dead flesh upon a large and fine 
body, gradually infecting its quality or life-blood. It is 
that infecting impurity which is denoted by the 
sinister phrase "selling our soul.” What we sell is our 
very life; what we buy comes to stand for life and 
becomes, like drink, a refuge from life. 

PARTICULAR DESIRES 

But every particular desire, whether called mania or 
not, is by its very nature, it would seem, diseased or 
impure because mixed with fear. A desire, I have said, 
is a seeking or making for life more abundant, an 
adventuring forth, an expanding, I must modify that 
statement by pointing out that a particular desire (a 
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desire for a particular thing or class of thing) is only 
a making for those possibilities of life which include 
its own particular satisfaction ; it is at the same time 
a shunning or rejection of all those possibilities, far 
greater in number, which do not allow of its satis- 
fection, and it is a rejection of them however excellent 
they be in themselves. Thus, if I have the desire to do 
something (say to climb a mountain or obtain a job) 
or to be something (say to be a scholar), I naturally 
tend to make for those conjunctions of circumstances 
which mean the realisation of that desire ; but, unless 
I am corrected by something else, it may be by another 
desire, I no less naturally tend to shun, fear, deplore 
all those conjunctions wWch mean that my desire will 
not be realised. Since the number of these conjunc- 
tions is vast, it is notorious that every particular desire 
is attended by a mighty train of fears, worries, sus- 
picions, anxieties. Further, every particular desire, in 
excluding a vast number of conjunctions, by that very 
fact is at war with a vast number of other desires — 
all those which make for these excluded conjunctions 
— and seeks to establish a tyranny over them.^ Thus, 
to take one example, if I desire to obtain a professor- 
ship, I am apt to shun all activities and thwart all 
desires, however excellent, which might interfere 
with my success. I tend also to be afraid, jealous or 
suspicious of all possible rivals and to thwart their 
activities and desires. 

If fear, a negative thing, is present in desires which 

^ What I have called the impurity of particular desires is the 
phenomenon which is covered, but also largely misinterpreted, 
under the term “ambivalence** in text-books of Psychology. 
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present themselves as positive, and constitutes their 
negativity, it is still more likely to be operative in 
attitudes which do not even claim to be anything but 
negative — attitudes like dislike, hatred, anger, annoy- 
ance, indignation, resentment, scorn. That there is 
fear (as the term has been defined here) in them when 
they are what I have called negative God-feeling,*^ is 
obvious, for then they constitute pre-eminently a 
running away from life, since God is absolute life. But 
do they constitute a running away from life when they 
are directed against evil, disease, death itself? They 
do, for they constitute an abandonment or rejection 
of the effort to heal or quicken what is diseased or 
dead, and that effort is the attribute of absolute life or 
omnipotence. It is notorious that the strength of the 
feeling in these attitudes is in direct ratio to our 
shrinking from exertion, and in inverse ratio to our 
readiness for effort and to our confidence. It is true 
that when we are negative we plead, in excuse of our 
feeling, that we are not running away from curing but 
that there is no cure — that the situation is hopeless. 
But hopelessness, properly speaking, is never in a 
situation but only in us, and instead of being, as it 
pretends to be, the result of the impossibility of action, 
it is simply the surest method of running away from 
action; it is, in the significant Latin phrase, an ignava 
ratio^ a reasoning of fear, j* 

See pp. 37-38, 

T We skould certamly not be in any doubt about this in the 
case of a doctor who urged that disease or disease of a certain 
kind should be treated with indignation and contempt; we should 
say he was shirking his job. 
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THE INSTINCT FOR SELF-PRESERVATION ' 

We have shown so far that every particular desire is 
diseased. But earlier on we adopted the saying that the 
self itself is diseased. What justification is there for 
that? 

What constitutes the self? The self is made up of a 
number of inherited habits (instincts and congenital 
dispositions and capacities) and acquired habits (in- 
cluding acquired aptitudes and inclinations), and these 
produce appetitions and ambitions, which I shall 
designate together as particular desires. We may 
define the self, then, as a group or pattern of particular 
desires. Now, since each desire is diseased, the group 
is likely to be diseased also, unless together they pro- 
duce a unity dilferent in quality from each constituent. 
But the unity may be said to exist in the tendency to 
defend, or to maintain in being, or to repeat, the group 
or pattern as a whole and to ensure those conditions 
which will satisfy all the desires; or, since there is 
nearly always war, or only an uneasy peace, between 
them, the unity may be said to exist in the tendency 
to maintain and to satisfy the desires which prevail. 
This tendency, being the tendency to preserve the 
self, is called the instinct for self-preservation. Like 
the particular desires which it tries to preserve, it is 
itself diseased or impure. For, in the first place, it is 
largely constituted by the fear of, or shrinking from, 
the immense number of possibilities which involve or 
seem to involve the biological extinction or death of 
the individual ; in other words, the basis of the instinct 
for self-preservation is the wide and deep fear of death. 
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This fear, more than any other fear, effects, first of all, 
an immense narrowing: the infinite number of possi- 
bilities which together make up the whole of life is 
reduced to the comparatively tiny group of conditions 
which the race has come to regard as compatible 
with biological existence, and thus we are kept from 
evolving, as a race, towards other states of biological 
existence, while the individual is kept from other modes 
of existence than the biological when he should pass 
on to them.^ But this tiny group is still further reduced 
for each individual ; for, except on the occasions when 
he is threatened with biological extinction, existence 
means for him, not just being alive, but having a certain 
income, status, reputation, etc., and his instinct for 
self-preservation is a shrinking from all those condi- 
tions which threaten him with the loss of these ; hence, 
the instinct for self-preservation may be said to be 
constituted in the second place by the fear of inse- 
curity. The second effect of the double fear is a certain 
compulsiveness: each man feels he must save his life or 
secure his possessions or status just as the drunkard 
feels he must have his drink. The third effect is 
repetitiveness and monotony, for the most varied life 
that we know is full of sameness and repetition as 
compared to the infinite variety which life might be; 
indeed, since the self is a set of habits, repetitiveness 

^ These words are not, of course, meant to justify physical 
suicide, which is a running away, any more than they justify 
murder, which is another running away, A man may reasonably 
decide that the moment may have come for him to pass on to 
another sphere of life than the biological when absolute love 
requires him to risk death in the carrying out of something 
constructive. 
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or automatism is of its very essence. In short, we have 
all the symptoms of disease, and the highly impure 
desire which is the instinct of self-preservation, mixed 
as it is with the double fear of death and insecurity, 
may be fitly called the instinct for disease-preservation. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

Nor are Cyclopeanism and tyranny lacking to com- 
plete the diagnosis. For the self, which is largely fear, 
finds itself over against other selves which are also 
largely fear. (Here again we are helped by common 
speech: “self-consciousness” denotes a state which we 
experience in the presence of or in relation to others, 
when we measure ourselves against them and find 
ourselves either superior or inferior to them.) To- 
wards these other selves it pursues sometimes a 
Cyclopean policy of isolationism, but more often a 
tyrannic one of conquest, so that the war within the 
self, between desire and desire, is reflected without, 
between self and self. The striving for self-preservation 
becomes the struggle for existence, in which struggle 
the desire for my ovm existence becomes largely the 
fear of the existence of others qua threatening or 
imagined as threatening mine, while what might be 
the infinitely rich life of many co-operating individuals 
tends to be contracted to my own poor life, to which 
the lives of the others are regarded more or less as 
mere means. The natural state of war between self and 
self is tempered by natural affections and civilised 
courtesies and amenities, duties, conventions, laws. 
But these are all largely pretences and compromises, 
constituting a diplomacy which is itself largely the 
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product of fear — the fear of mutual annihilation. In 
the relations between larger groups of selves — that is, 
between nations — in which the self is written most 
large, these pretences are almost completely removed 
and the nature of the self — ^fear leading to war^ — is most 
clearly revealed. The “normal” state between. nation 
and nation is war, with peace as the preparation for 
war. 

THE SELF SUMMED UP 

Just as it is its negativity or fear that makes a mania 
maniacal and a particular desire particular, so it is 
negativity or fear which makes the self self. We may 
define the self in brief by saying that it is habit or 
automatism,*^ which is fear, which is impurity, which 
is disease, which is sin. 

THE KINGDOM OF FEAR 

What we know from experience to be true of the 
self we may apply by analogy to the whole of organic 
and inorganic nature. The inertia which has kept so 
much of it mere matter and has not allowed the rest 
to progress beyond the vegetable and animal state, we 
may look upon as fear — the fear of, or shrinking from, 
the possibilities which have been realised in man, while 
the immense destruction and slaughter that goes on in 
nature we may interpret by the light of our own wars. 

Habitual or automatic behaviour is routine behaviour, or 
behaviour according to law, whether a “law of nature” or a law 
prescribed by man. The self may therefore also be called law. 

For a fuller treatment of the whole question of the self I must 
refer to The Ethics of Power . 
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The whole spatio-temporal cosmos is the realm of 
inertia or automatism. Since automatism is law, we 
may say that it is the realm of law. Since its laws con- 
stitute necessity or fate, we may call it also the realm 
of Fate or Karma. In fine we may designate it as the 
realm of tlie larger self or the Kingdom of Fear.^ 

THE ULTIMATE FEAR 

What is this fear at bottom? 

It is the fear inspired in the good enough and big 
enough by the optimum and maximum, in the diseased 
by health, in the inert by creation, in the repetitive 
by revolution, in the finite by infinity, in the impure 
by purity. We may think of the disease which is the 
self as a set of fears, some inherited, others acquired. 
One fear says: ‘‘So much knowledge, but no more”; 
another: “So much love and health, but no more”; a 
third: “So much power, but no more.” Together they 
shout: “We have everything, we are everything. 
Beyond us is nothing, beyond us is the great Terror!” 

The fear at the bottom of each individual is that of 
recognising himself, and of being recognised, one day, 
as a son of God. 

' ^ Cf. pp. 129 ff. 
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PURE DESIRE 

Since disease is impure desire or desire mixed with 
fear, health, we may expect, is pure or absolute 
desire — that is, fearless desire. Being fearless, it must 
be — td borrow from common speech another signifi- 
cant and summing-up word — seljless^ since self is, we 
have seen, fear, or is largely composed of fear. Being 
selfless, it must be unlimited, or at least without the 
limit which we have seen the self to be. I will call 
pure desire “passion.” 

THE NATURE OF UNLIMITED DESIRE 

Being pure, fearless, selfless, unlimited, passion 
cannot be particular desire — that is to say desire for a 
particular thing or for a particular class of thing. For 
we have seen that it is its particularity which makes a 
desire impure, fearful or limited: being a desire for 
just this thing or class of thing, a particular desire is 
eo ipso the fear of all those possibilities which exclude 
just this thing or class of thing. Passion, then, is not a 
seeking of this or that particular thing or class of thing 
on behalf of this or that particular self. It is the desire 
that whatever is the optimum or maximum for this 
individual moment should be realised. In other words, 
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it is the desire that absolute love, or power or wisdom, 
etc., should be manifested in whatever way it is 
possible for any of them to be manifested at this 
moment. But we have seen that not only is the number 
of the absolutes infinite, but the number of the possible 
manifestations of each is also infinite. The object of 
passion is, therefore, an infinity of infinities. To meet 
this infinity it is desire infinitely plastic, flexible or 
adaptable, instead of rigid as we have seen a particular 
desire tends to be ; it is infinitely expectant, or hopeful 
or confident, instead of being, like a mania, fanatically 
hypnotised by a narrow circle of possibilities and un- 
seeing or despairing beyond this circle ; unlike mania, 
it is power evenly distributed, ‘‘stretched to the 
utmost,” or “all out,” instead of acting with the 
violence of a compressed force; it is infinitely quiet, 
peaceful and patient, instead of being clamorous, 
feverish and compulsive. 

PASSION IS FREE FROM IDEOLOGY 

Passion has for its object, I have said, an infinity of 
infinities. But I have also said that it seeks whatever is 
the maximum and optimum for this individual 
moment. Now, the maximum and optimum for this 
individual moment is one definite thing and only one. 
Passion must, therefore, be very particular in one 
sense, or else it will be merely vague aspiration or 
even nothing at all. What, then, is the difference 
between it and a particular desire? 

The difference is this — and it is very important to 
grasp it, for in it is summed up the whole difference 
between the free and inspired or original life and the 
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slavish, imitative or repetitive life of the kingdom of 
fear. A particular desire is preceded by a particular 
idea of the end to be attained (the climbing of this 
mountain or becoming a scholar). It is this idea which 
guides and rules the desire. It also enslaves and limits 
it with all the limitations which we have seen (rigidity, 
compulsiveness, fear, etc.). In short, it is the particular 
idea which makes the desire particular. Passion, on 
the other hand, is not preceded, guided and ruled in 
the same way by a particular idea of the maximum and 
optimum. It is preceded only by infinite and absolute 
love, wisdom, power, etc., and is guided and ruled 
all the time by a feeling for these; it is, in fact, itself 
the feeling for these. The idea of the maximum and 
optimum emerges, properly speaking, only step by 
step, along with the fulfilment of the maximum and 
optimum, and the idea is not clear as a whole until the 
act is completed, if it is clear then. Of course, all the 
time that we are acting under the influence of the 
passion, we may have many ideas of the action as a 
whole, and even ideas which go far beyond what the 
action turns out to be in the end, but we change these 
freely and*.are not attached or committed to any of 
them. 

This is best illustrated for some by the case of 
writing. When we are engaged on writing (at least 
on original writing), we do not know fully what we 
should write until we have written. If what we have 
written turns out not to be the right thing, we try 
again still without knowing what the right thing is 
and guided only by the feeling for what is right 
absolutely and universally. What is right to be written 
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here and now we know only when we have written 
it. Indeed, all that I have said on this point is a truism. 
For if we already know the right thing to be written, 
then our work is already finished and our “writing"' is 
a mere copying. 

Passion, then, is in touch with infinity, explores 
infinity, and keeps all its own infinite characteristics 
(infinite plasticity, etc.) to the end- — ^until, that is to 
say, it is fulfilled and its act stands accomplished and 
revealed, when it passes on to a new act, that is to 
say, to another exploration of infinity. For passion 
does not repeat. It is, indeed, distinguished from par- 
ticular desire in nothing more clearly than in the fact 
that it makes for all the characteristics of infinity, 
including that of perpetual newness, while particular 
desire degrades the infinity of renewal to the infinity 
of repetition. Since it makes always for infinity, we 
have every reason for saying that passion has for its 
object infinity. We may distinguish its definiteness 
from that of a particular desire by saying that passion 
is individual and makes for individuality, while a par- 
ticular desire is particular and makes for particularity . 

PASSION AND PARTICULAR DESIRES 

Not being particular, passion is not simply a desire 
alongside of the other desires, which are all particular. 
Its relation to them is neither that of a Cyclops nor 
that of a tyrant. It is that of a physician and liberator: 
it purifies them and frees them from the element of 
fear, leaving only that of desire. Thus, taking hold of 
my particular desire to climb this mountain or to 
become a scholar, it removes merely the attachment. 
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fixation and shrinking — the idea that I must climb this 
mountain, must become a scholar, and that life without 
this climbing or without scholarship is not worth 
living. My vision being opened to the possibilities 
which have hitherto been excluded, I can now begin 
to see whether it is right for me to climb or to go in 
for scholarship, while, if I decide that it is right at 
any rate to make a start with climbing or scholarship, 
my efforts, being released from the paralysis of anxiety 
(the shrinking from the life which does not admit of 
the climbing or scholarship), will be more likely to 
succeed. 

In thus freeing them from their limitations or par- 
ticularity, passion really transmutes particular desires 
into itself. In thus purifying or healing them, it proves 
its utmost purity or fearlessness. For the only thing 
we could have imagined that it might shrink from is 
evil or disease. If it does not shrink from that, there 
is nothing it can shrink from. But so far is it from 
shunning disease, that its chief function is to cure it. 

PASSION FOR THE CROSS 

Since passion is not particular, there cannot be 
many passions. There is only one passion. Passion or 
pure desire is, in fact, the same as absolute love, and 
the account of its work — that is, of health — was 
really given at the begiiming of this chapter in our 
definition of God. 

But the work of absolute love, that for which it 
makes, we have represented there^ under the symbol 
of the infinite Cross lifting up an infinite number of 
^ Seep. ' 
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worlds of inertia (i.e. of fear or disease) and changing 
them into pure energy (or health). We may therefore 
say that the object of passion is the Cross. Passion is 
always passion for the Cross. 

This does not mean, of course, that God or absolute 
love desires disease (evil) to be and seeks to bring it 
about. It means simply that as long as there is disease 
—that is to say, as things are now— the function of 
health is to heal. For us it means that we are not 
healthy as long as w'-e are merely resigned to the Cross. 
We are healthy only when we passionately seek and 
pray for it, exult and rejoice in it. Health is the Cross 
and the Cross is health. 

WHY GOD ALLOW^S EVIL 

It means also that it is part of the fearlessness or 
purity of absolute love to suffer evil (that is, resistance 
or rebellion against absolute love) to be. This we can 
understand only from experience. When we try to 
help on the work of absolute love, which is to bring 
people to God or help them to become absolutely 
loving, we notice at every step that it is necessary to 
let them have full liberty to be unloving or evil. For, 
as soon as we use any compulsion or thwarting, we see 
that not only do they become more unloving, but that 
the love in us, with which alone we can hope to change 
them, becomes constricted or impure — in fact, that in- 
stead of our changing them, they are changing us. 

* Another way of putting the same thing is to say that it is 
always passion for the supernatural. For the Cross for us is what- 
ever transcends our nature or inertia or system of habits and so 
“crosses” it. 
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If absolute love did not allow evil to be, it would 
be shrinking from something — that is to say, it would 
not be pure or absolute. 

THE IMPURE SEPARATE FROM THE PURE 

The consideration of God sent us to its correlative, 
the consideration of the self, and the latter in its turn 
has just sent us back to the former. It is now time 
that we glanced once more at the relation between 
God and the self in the light of what we have found 
out. 

The real harm, and as will be maintained later,* the 
real purpose, of maintaining that God and the self 
are the same is that thus we are asserting that there is 
no such thing as purity — that is, as absolute love or 
wisdom, etc. — and through this assertion we are pre- 
venting ourselves from even looking for purity, still 
more from trying to be pure. For if Go A is the same 
as the self, which is impure, then God "Himself is 
impure and there cannot be purity anywhere. The 
same result is attained by asserting that the self qua 
self, or the whole cosmos or kingdom of fear (which 
is simply the self writ large), is an expression or part 
of God, for that which has the impure as its expression 
or part cannot itself be pure. All the more, of course, 
do we impugn the purity of God when we maintain 
that He is a part or expression or function of the self 
or the cosmos — that is, of the impure. 

All these doctrines we must meet with the con- 
viction that impurity and purity, the impure and the 
pure, are not only different but separate, though not, 
* See pp. 208-205, 
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of course, in a spatial sense. The self maintaining 
itself as the self, or the self as the instinct for self- 
preservation, is separate from God. The separation is, 
in fact, identical with the selfishness, the fear, the 
impurity, the disease. We must transcend the separa- 
tion not by denying it in words — ^which only serves 
to increase it — ^but by changing the facts. The facts 
are changed when we ourselves are changed, that is, 
purified by pure desire or passion. This purification 
takes place in the changing-healing-making process 
which is the experience of God. It is the final proof 
of the existence of God, showing Him as a fact which 
acts on us. This proof is a demonstration by experi- 
ment. It is one which everyone must carry out for 
himself in all the minutiae of his life. The following 
chapter will be an account of tlie experiment. 


chapter i 

DEMONSTRATION BY EXPERIMENT 

I experience God as a fact in 
being changed by Him 

★ 

L THE PROBLEM OR GETHSEiMANE (Ss-js) 

What is presupposed by the possibility of being changed 
(Ss-Gy). Finding God means finding guidance: The diffi- 
culty and need of guidance (67-72). We find God when 
we miss Him and want nothing else (72~7j). 

n. THE CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT OR 
THE QUIET TIME (76-97) 

Confronting the self with the absolutes (76-79). The giving 
up of defensive thinking for freedom or honesty of the 
imagination and feeling (76-82). The necessity of detecting 
fear and of being sick of ourselves (82-86). Prayer and 
thought in the Quiet Time (86-87). The surrender of the 
will, an act of absolute courage (87-90). Faith in Reason 
(90-91). The Quiet Time results in guidance and in a 
change of the will (92-93). The changed and guided will 
is God’s will which issues in a miracle or pure act — an act 
which spreads absolute health and brings men to absolute 
health or God (93-94). Examples (94-97). 

m. THE CHECKING OF GUIDANCE (98-106) 

The difference between guidance and fanaticism (98-99), 
Testing of guidance by fruits, motives and end (99-103). 
Illustration (103-106). 
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IV. THE QUIET TIME AND THE 
WORKING DAY (i 07-1 1 1) 

There are different Quiet Times (107-108). The effective- 
ness of the Quiet Time depends upon continuing it, and 
keeping the will undivided, in working life (i 08-1 10); also 
upon the possession of an adequate psychology of the self 

(lIO-IIl). 

V. THE MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE (ii2-i2j) 

The difference between knowing and experiencing God 
(1 1 2-1 1 3). “Mystical” falsely suggests that the experience of 
God is particular, specialist, inexplicable and ineffable 
(113—^7). The experience is most marked in conversion. 
Conversion is world-revolution (117-119)- It brings the 
Truth and the Light (i 20-1 2 1 ), and Heaven or absorption in 
perfect unity or God (121-123). From heaven we may fall 
into hell unless we constantly fight the Enemy (123-125). 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The account of the experiment I have^ of course, 
already been compelled to give largely in the pre- 
ceding pages for the simple reason that all the time 
I am trying to give a philosophy which is just de- 
scription of experience, and the only experience of 
God I know is this experiment. What follows will deal 
in the main with the conditions necessary for it and 
with the question of how we start and maintain it. 

After all that we have already written we may sum 
up what is involved in the experiment in a few 
phrases. The self must be lifted up on the Cross. In 
common parlance, “the self must go”; it must be 
annihilated. The instinct for self-preservation must 
be replaced by the passion for the Cross, and the 
struggle for existence by the giving of my life. This 
will constitute the changing, the healing or the making 
ofme. 

WHAT ' MAKES A SOLUTION POSSIBLE 

Now, if I were just the self, the experiment would 
be impossible, since what is just the fear of the Cross 
cannot be induced to accept the Cross, and what is 
mere disease cannot be healed; or, if the exper^^^ 

The. Philosophy of Courage E 
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were possible, it would be mere annihilation and not 
change. But the experiment is possible and is not mere 
annihilation, since I have made it, go on making it 
and am now describing it. The truth must therefore 
be that I am more than the self. And, indeed, to 
describe the experiment I have to speak of myself as 
more than the self. In the j&rst place, if in virtue of 
being the self I am the power which resists, excludes 
or shrinks from absolute love, wisdom, power, etc, 
— that is to say, from God — am also the power which 
can be sick of the self, stop resisting, excluding or 
shrmkmg from God and can, instead, admit Him. 
Besides being the self I am also personality or potential 
personality, that in which the creative or revolutionary 
urge* can be started, which urge is simply the passion 
for the Cross as it first shows itself. The experiment 
is made possible by the cessation of the resistance, 
while the ousting of the instinct for self-preservation 
by the passion for the Cross constitutes the change 
and the making of my personality. In the second place, 
though the correct definition is to say that the self is 
just fear and, therefore, mere negativity, and that, 
as fear, it must simply be annihilated or cast out by 
passion or perfect love, yet the desires composing 
the group or pattern called the self are themselves 
positive, and they are not cast out or axmihilated but 
simply released from the fear or negativity.f In being 

* See p. 37. 

f All the desires which are simply forms of the desire to 
preserve the separateness or negativity of the self are, of course, 
not positive but negative and have to be annihilated, I have 
described them under egotism in The Ethics of fower. 
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released they are changed into passion, and this change 
constitutes the ousting of fear by passion and is such 
that we are tempted to speak of the self itself as being 
changed, though, strictly speaking, we should say, “the 
personality is changed,” or “I am changed,” or “he 
is changed,” 

THE PROBLEM IS TO GET PARTICULAR GUIDANCE 

How can this change begin? How, in so far as it 
depends on us, are we to set about the change, our 
own or that of others? 

Let us first realise precisely what the problem is. 
It is not to get people (others or ourselves) to “believe 
in God” in general, but to get them to recognise and 
accept Him in an individual act here and now, that 
is, to seek the manifestation of absolute love, wisdom, 
power, etc., for this precise moment — ^in other words, 
to recognise and accept God’s will or particular 
guidance. It is possible to believe in “God” all our 
life, to philosophise and preach about “God,” to 
missionise for “God, ” to worship, even to make great 
external sacrifices (that is to say, sacrifices which are 
not really sacrifices of that particular self) of time, 
money and comfort for “God,” and yet when God 
really presents Himself, that is to say, when He 
presents to us a demand for a real, even though it 
is sometimes a trivial, mortification to our particular 
pride, vanity, inertia^ — ^in other words, when we 
are preisented with what is the Cross for us — ^we 
may fail to recognise Him and may spit on Him and 
treat Him with indignation and contempt. This 
has happened not once in history only; it is 
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constantly happening and makes of history the sorry 
tale it is.* 

THE CAUSE' OF OUR BLINDNESS TO GUIDANCE 

If only God always appeared to us as that which we 
have defined Him to be, namely as pure love, power, 
wisdom — in short, as pure health! Then we should 
perhaps choose Him every time and life or history 
would all the time be as simple as it undoubtedly was 
meant to be. But for health to appear to us as health 
all the time we should have to be healthy ourselves 
all the time, or at any rate we should have to desire 
passionately to be healthy. The day will surely come 
when all that is left in us of fear or death— that is, of 
self — ^will, in the words of the saying so mysterious 
and terrible to the self, have beheld Jehovah and have 
died, and then the absolute health- — ^absolute love, 
wisdom, power — in us will see without any distortion 
the absolute health which is God, the sons of God will 
look upon the Father face to face and God will behold 
Himself mirrored and multiplied. But meanwhile, 
through the fog of disease which we largely are, health 
sees health only darkly, brokenly and remotely. We 
look mostly with the thousand eyes of our fear, a 
veritable Argus, and all that those eyes behold beyond 
the narrow circle of our limited desires is— the great 
Terror. 

* Of course the same thing is happening when there seems to 
be no question of God because the word “God** is never used — 
when, as is so often the case, we champion “Liberty,** “Equality,** 

“Fraternity,** all our life and yet when a real instance of any of 
these comes along are as blind to it as bats. 
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GOB AS THE GREAT TERROR* 

The great Terror is diflFerent for every man, and 
although what is terrible for one may be terrible for 
all, yet often one man’s great Terror is another man’s 
great joke. For one man it may be an act which seems 
to involve the loss of all his possessions, power, posi- 
tion and even life — ^all his opportunities of doing good 
or of service, as he would most likely put it himself; 
for another it may mean some apology or reparation 
humiliating through its very triviality; for a third, 
whose soul, we will suppose, has been devoured by 
ambition and worry, it may even mean taking things 
easy. Whatever it is, it goes “against the grain,” 
against his nature, inertia or self, and for each it is 
precisely what it looks and feels — ^namely suicide or the 
annihilation of the self. Therefore it is that, looking 
at God as He appears in that act, each says, according 
to his nature and antecedents, either bluntly: “God or 
not, I don’t care! I am not prepared to face that”; or 
self-righteously: “I have known and served God all my 
life and I’m sure that isn’t God”; or modestly: “I 
don’t know much about God and I’m not sure I believe 
in His existence, but I know that that can’t be God.” 

For the fearful (that is, the self-ful) God hides His 
face in a black storm cloud; or He dwells far with- 
drawn in the holy of holies of a temple whose outer 
gates are guarded by a terrible monster, f 

* Cf. p. 88. 

f My language is chosen so as to suggest that all “imperfect 
religions* — i.e. all those that do not come from the experience 
of God as absolute love crucified — are modes of the self shrinking 
from God and the Cross. 
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EITHER god’s GUIDANCE OR THE BETRAYAL OF GOD 

But it may be that we have lived with God for some 
time under the same roof and partaken of bread and 
salt at the same board as He — that is^ we have really 
lived under His guidance; and yet, because the self 
has not been wholly cast out or because it has returned, 
a sudden mania may enter us, we may look upon Him 
with estranged eyes and, seeing in Him noting but a 
futile or pernicious fellow, we may begin to think of 
selling Him for a few pieces of silver. Then, unless we 
wish to be driven by our mania to hang ourselves, 
w'e must repeat, but with even bitterer pangs, the act 
of suicide which was our first introduction to God. 

Indeed, if we would leave no interstice through 
which the mania may enter, we must repeat the intro- 
duction constantly, we must live every moment not 
only dangerously but suicidally — in other words we 
must seek God’s guidance for every feeling, thought 
and act of our lives. 

It follows that the account given of the introduction to 
God, whether we call it conversion or change, will also 
be an account of the spiritual life or of its heart and core. 
We must go on being converted or changed ail our life . 

THE GRAVEN IMAGES* 

The outer gates of the temple, I have said, are 
guarded by a terrible monster. But the approach to 
God is barred even more effectively by certain 
beautiful graven images, which stand by the monster’s 
side. For, unless we love the Teal and living God — 
* Gf. pp. 89 and 140 If. 
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that is to say, absolute love — then, whether we speak 
of God and of worship or not (and most often, per- 
haps, when we do not speak of these), worship we 
do, because we must, and what we worship are gods 
or idols^ — these graven images that hold us enthralled 
before the gates. Our idols are all those things for or 
to which we have sold our soul— wealth, position, 
science, art, a code or custom, an idealism or panacea, 
even a traditional notion or sentiment about God: they 
stand for the whole of life to us, for all that matters 
and, therefore, for God. Hence it is that each expects 
variously to see God as a Croesus, or conqueror, or 
philosopher, or artist, or liberal, or conservative, or 
socialist, or vegetarian, or like the image of Him evoked 
by the worship or religious art and phraseology to 
which he is accustomed. Besides knowing what God 

o 

cannot be, each one knows what He should be, and 
as God is none of the things which according to these 
notions He should be, each fails to see Him. 

Before I can advance a step further, every graven 
image standing in my way must be smashed. Until that 
happens, all that God or absolute love can do for me 
is to allow falsity to work out its own disillusionment 
through experience— either the experience of the suc- 
cess desired or of frustration— aided by the influence 
of the reality working in those who have admitted 
God into their lives. As long as I put my faith, and 
have any hope, in idols— and in a sense the object of 
any particular desire is, we may say, an idol^— I have 

*** Because a particular desire does not differ fundamentally from 
a mania, and a mania, technically or popularly so called, is that 
which makes us sell our soul to an idol. 
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no eyes for anything but them. To be able to see God 
I must be helpless and hopeless and, therefore, willing 
to face even the monster. We find God, who is “a 
jealous God,” only when we seek for Him fame de 
mieux, because there is nothing better. 

Conformity with the commandment against graven 
images is the first presupposition of the experiment 
which is the experience of God. 

THE FELT ABSENCE OF GOD 

Let US suppose, therefore, that I (i.e. Ever}TOan) am 
at the stage where the iconoclastic work of mercy has 
already been completed, or all but completed, so that 
only the monster hinders me from penetrating into the 
holy of holies. 

I have desired and sought many things. In some of 
these I have failed, in others I have succeeded. The 
former kind have become broken idols for me through 
the fact that I have been broken in my lusting after 
them. If there still hangs about them the charm of the 
might-have-been, 1 can exorcise it by the thought of 
the idols of the second kind— the things in which I 
have succeeded. For it is these that are the real dis- 
appointments. One after another each promised to be 
the real thing, until I got it. Each in turn beckoned 
as a miracle and proved a mirage. 

What is this miracle which I desire, I now ask 
myself. It is something, it seems, which is above being 
and beyond knowing. Time and place, at least my time 
and place, have invariably been fatal to it. Its golden 
to-morrow has always become my leaden to-day, its 
ample there my cribbed here. Its transposition from 
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its own dimensions to mine has always proved a 
diminution or devaluation. Perhaps it must be allowed 
to dwell always, in the poet’s words, % mile beyond 
the millionth mile. ” 

Life, I feel, is a parenthesis between an exploded 
and an expected miracle. It is the aching absence of 
miracle, a void, a dream assuming more and more the 
quality of a nightmare. In front of me is a curtain and 
behind the curtain is the magical, the miraculous 
Beyond. But this Beyond, I have now concluded, is 
merely the realm of the imagination — ^we can have the 
miracle only in thinking and talking about it, in pro- 
ducing and appreciating poetry, music, art.^ I smile 
or sneer at those w^ho express a different view. But, 
whatever the doctrine which I lay down to others and 
myself officially, unofficially and irregularly I am 
haunted by fancies. One of these is that, if I could 
only catch one of those visions from the Beyond, which 
now come like the ghost of the shadow of a dream 
and in a second are gone, if I could arrest it and dwell 
on it long enough, it would somehow stay here in 
the world of . flesh and blood. Another is that, if 
there were only something which I could believe 
in and desire passionately, desire and desire and 
desire till I were lost in desiring, I should become 
different, and something different would happen— the 
* I want to suggest that all philosophies which identify beauty 
with art and hold that art can give us a reality which life cannot 
give (a view expressed by myself also in the past), or which, like 
Plato’s, hold that the Good is beyond being, or, like Kant’s, 
that the thing in itself is unknowable, as also all “negative 
theologies,” are generalisations of the experience of the absence 
of God which I am trying to describe. 
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miracle. But there is nothing for me to desire in 
that way. 

I am told and read about prayer. But prayer suggests 
to me preaching and missionising, and from this the 
whole of my past and present, the whole of my educa- 
tion and environment— in short, all that has gone to 
the making of my self — ^makes me shrink. It is bad 
taste, silly, vulgar. It is my particular great Terror, my 
Abomination, my monster. 

I must learn, I tell myself, to take life as it is and 
not cry for the moon. I try and settle down to it, I 
increase the number of my duties and espouse more 
causes. But I have to flog myself, to take myself to 
task and remind myself of the state of the world, and 
no act ensues such as I have glimpsed in the Beyond— 
an act which is a singing and shouting and clapping of 
the hands for joy. I protest more and more against 
the evils of poverty, war, intolerance, oppressive 
government. But my voice rings silly even to myself 
in the void. To whom is my protesting addressed and 
what is the use of it? What does protesting make 
anyone do? What does it make me do? I shut myself 
up in a silence from which I come out only to protest 
against the silliness of protesting. 

O God, how sick I am of myself! If only I were 
other than I am! If only I could change! If only I could 
fling myself away! If only I could give up the ghost! 

How can I fling myself away ? How can I give up the 
ghost? Can it be by physical suicide? But one of the 
fancies which haimt me is that if I committed siiicide, 
I should wake up to find myself more with myself and 
more intolerably bored than ever. 
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THE COMING OF THE SAVIOUR 

I am ready for anything, ready even to face the 
monster, since nothing can be worse than what I have 
now. It is at this point that, meeting some people in 
whom there is working the power of God and from 
whom there emanates the dynamic atmosphere which 
I described at the beginning of this book, I am able 
to recognise and receive it.* They both attract and 
repel me. They sing and they shout; “they laugh and 
are glad and are terrible.” They have, it appears, 
penetrated behind the curtain, to the magical, tlie 
miraculous Beyond, the realm of the imagination, and 
from there have brought back something with them 
into the world of flesh and blood. From them I learn 
the secret that will admit me into the Beyond, the art 
of flinging myself away, of giving up die ghost, of 
becoming different. 

* This, at any rate, is how salvation came to the writer. 
Compare the Introduction. 
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THE CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT OR 
THE QUIET TIME 

★ 

ITS SIMPLICITY AND ANALYSIS 

This secret is the Quiet Time. It is the experiment 
which is the introduction to God. Since the act which 
introduces me to God is, as I have shown, also the act 
which, by being repeated, keeps me bound to Him, I 
will describe here the Quiet Time, not as it was the 
first time I tried it, but as it is now when I have 
practised it for some years. Afterwards I will describe 
what happens the first time we let God invade our 
life. • 

The Quiet Time is best summed up simply by 
saying, "I appeal to God and He answers me and helps 
me. I listen to Him and obey.” For it is an essentially 
simple act, being the meeting between that which can 
be simplified and absolute simplicity. In fact so simple 
is it that it can be best understood when we see it 
kept by a child. For in that case the sudden descending 
upon the child of an ageless wisdom and of authority 
makes it plain that the inspiration is from God and 
at once rules out of court all explanations by refer- 
ence to “the better self” or to the “unconscious,” 
which only complicate the point at issue. Neverthe- 
less, that which is simple can yield a very complex 
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analysis, which may be a useful and even necessary 
aid towards simplification for beings who in their 
natural state are, after all, not simple but only simpli- 
fiable. Yet an analysis of the two correlative terms, 
the self and God, into the imagination, feeling, thought 
and will on the one hand, and absolute love, wisdom, 
power, etc., on the other, makes the transaction 
between the self and God appear a ‘Veird ballet of 
bloodless categories” in which nothing could ha|ipen, 
whereas in fact it is the most real act there can be 
and one in which everything happens. If, on the other 
hand, we analyse, as we have done hitherto, one term 
only, namely God, into love, wisdom, power, etc., 
while speaking of the other term, the self, unanalyti- 
cally as of something that does this or that, then the 
action seems to belong wholly to the self, which 
appears to be sampling and choosing and combining a 
bit of wisdom, a bit of love, a bit of power, etc., 
that is to say, to be carrying on its customary work of 
limiting, whereas in reality the action is a miracle 
which consists in transcending the self or in unselfing 
ourselves and in which the sole function of the self is 
to acknowledge its helplessness and to cease to resist— 
that is to say, to cease to be. While, therefore, an4- 
lysing more than ever, I must at the same time speak 
more concretely than I have done hitherto, and say 
repeatedly, “I pray to God and God helps me.” In 
short, the description of the experience of God must 
be what that experience itself always is— namely, a 
reconciliation of opposites. 
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THE POWERS OF THE SELF TRIED 

The self must cease to resist. It must cease to act, 
therefore, since its sole action is resistance. But it can 
only be brought anywhere near to giving up acting if 
it is faced with tasks which it cannot accomplish. 
Every self, however, can accomplish many tasks (one 
self more and higher tasks than another) — ^all those, 
in fact, which fall within the circle of automatism or 
habit, whether its own circle or that formed by the 
conventions or demands of its environment. To be 
faced with the impossible it must be taken beyond 
that circle. Every self is taken beyond every con- 
ceivable circle of automatism and is faced with the 
impossible when it is presented "with a demand for a 
pure or absolute act (an act of absolute love or wisdom 
or power, etc.), since, being impure, the self is 
incapable of pure action. The Quiet Time must, there- 
fore, be first and foremost a confrontation of the self 
with the absolutes or with God. For general purposes— 
that is, for detecting the most general sins of most of 
us at most times — ^Sie most convenient absolutes are 
absolute honesty, purity, imselfishness and love. Con- 
fronted with these or other absolutes, I realise the 
utter inadequacy, impurity and helplessness of myself, 
and the more intense and detailed is my awareness of 
the absolutes the deeper does that realisation go. The 
Quiet Time is the development, concomitantly and 
correlatively, of God-consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness. It is my crisis or critical moment, my trial or 
hour of judgment. The more critical I feel the moment 
to be the more my attitude is likely to be that which, 
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whether we believe in God or not, we all know must 
be the attitude denoted by the expression "facing one’s 
Maker.’’ The Day of Judgment will be that time when 
we shall all feel that everything is critical. The art 
which I have to learn, the art of the Quiet Time, is 
the art of making the whole of life critical and so of 
bringing near the Day of Judgment. 

PURPOSIVE OR DEFENSIVE THINKING 

At this trial the self must give up defending itself, 
although defending or preserving itself is its sole 
function, since it is the same as resisting. Now, the 
self defends itself by limiting effective or serious 
thinking to a limited system of purposes or ends of 
particular desires. In connection with this system 
thought is controlled and “means business,” while 
thought which does not serve these ends or which 
contradicts them is either vagrant or suppressed, form- 
ing part of what is popularly called the unconscious. 

We will say that my system of purposes can be 
accurately expressed by saying that I desire to pre- 
serve in my own eyes and those of others the picture 
of myself as a “decent person” — ^a decent professional 
man, friend, husband, father, citizen. All my effective 
thinking will be organized so as to impel me or enable 
me to do all the things, good or bad, which come 
into that picture and to refrain from all the things, 
good or bad, which do not come into it. Thoughts 
such that the picture is not worth preserving because 
it is a fake, that the “decent person” ideal is sheer 
silliness and hypocrisy, that judged by absolute 
standards I am dishonest, impure, selfish and unloving, 
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that there are such standards, that even by con- 
ventional standards many people would judge me far 
from decent if they only knew certain things about 
me, that many do judge me anything but decent; 
thoughts also which, if looked into, would reveal 
certain desires in me condemned by myself and others 
— all such thoughts are not, in my eyes, “thinking,” 
but only “ideas” or “fancies,” “serving no purpose.” 
What is generally called thinking is organised, con- 
trolled, limited thinking, purposive in the sense of 
subserving particular purposes or desires. Even when 
a man’s business is just “to think, ” or “to discover the 
truth” and make it known — when he is a writer, 
teacher or preacher — ^his thinking is limited by the 
purpose of expressing and publishing. Even if he is 
free from the fear of producing what may prove to be 
unacceptable and therefore unremunerative, it is extra- 
ordinary how much limitation, distortion and sup- 
pression are effected simply by the inert conformity 
with, or equally inert reaction against, accepted beliefs, 
or even by the mere influence of traditional divisions of 
thought (by the fear that “this is not philosophy, ” or 
that “this is not drama,” or that “this is not religion”). 

Whenever, therefore, we are about our work and 
only about our work, determined to shut out all that 
is irrelevant to it, whenever our thinking is purposive 
and only purposive, we can be sure that the self has 
on its armour of defence. 

THE TRIAL AT DAWN: NON-DEFENSIVENESS 

There are, however, moments when the self has 
doffed its panoply or, at any rate, is off its guard. 
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when the imagination and feeling have free play and 
mere “ideas’’ or “fancies” get a look in. These are 
the moments of dreaming, ordinary dreaming or day- 
dreaming, or simply idle moments when we are 
“thinking about nothing” or “about nothing In 
particular.” 

Most important of all for the freedom of the imagi- 
nation and feeling is the time when we first wake, 
especially if this is early morning, when the mind is 
still in a state between sleeping and waking and has 
not yet started purposive thinking, before the self has 
put on its armour for the ensuing struggle for exist- 
ence. It is than that our chief Quiet Time should be 
kept. Its purpose is in fact to prevent the self from 
arming for the struggle for existence and to render 
it not only inoffensive but non-defensive for the day— 
that is to say, courageous and creative instead of fearful. 

FREEDOM OF THE IMAGINATION 

Immediately on waking, then, I give over my mind 
and heart to God— that is to say, to absolute love and 
wisdom— and I pray that I be guided towards absolute 
love, wisdom, power, truth, etc. On the ground of 
experience, mine and that of others, clarified by 
thought, I confidently expect that something will 
happen. At the same time I resolutely and persistently 
demand that something 5/iaJ/ happen. 

This confident expectation and resolute and per- 
sistent demandingness attune my attitude; they give 
it the quality of extreme concentration and wakeful- 
ness. This quality, however, is united with its opposite, 
that of extreme relaxation ; for I am not engaged on 
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any particular work but out on an adventure, ready 
to meet and greet vagrant thoughts and welcome what- 
ever may betide me. There being no set purpose to 
control, inhibit or exclude them, ideas come up 
according to the laws of the free association of ideas, 
and as they come up I make notes of them. 

Now, no ideas are just ‘^ideas*^ or meaningless. All 
ideas and all connections between ideas are symptoms 
of desires. By scrutinising the ideas which freely rise 
up in my mind a good psychoanalyst could always give 
me usefiil information about my self. In the Quiet 
Time God is my psychoanalyst and I rely on Him to 
point out the special significance of any particular idea 
and to prompt me to dwell on it. From my side, as 
material and instrument through which He may work, 
I bring a growing store of experiences and reflections 
in connection with the Cross and with absolute love, 
honesty, purity and unselfishness, and also a sensitive- 
ness, which is being perfected by prayer and practice, 
for any idea which tries to elude me, any idea which 
is the ghost of the shadow of a dream, a mere breath 
or momentary pulse in the mind. For such an idea, I 
have learned, is either a prompting from absolute 
love, which my fear is trying to prevent from reaching 
me, or it is one of my sins which that same fear is 
trying to guard from the scrutiny of absolute love, 

THE DETECTION OF FEAR 

What I have to be on the look out for behind ideas 
is always the fear or shrinking connected with them. 
For even if what is behind them is a desire, then, 
provided it is a particular desire, it is still fear that is 
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the significant factor, since, as we have seen, a par- 
ticular desire is made particular by the fear which 
attends it. Let us suppose, then, that there rises up 
the idea of my preaching, or of my losing my job, or 
of an unjust accusation brought against me, or of a 
fool who tried to assert his folly against my good sense, 
or of a success to be won. What is significant in con- 
nection with these is, respectively, my abhorrence of 
preaching, my anxiety about the loss of my job, my 
anger against the accuser (which is really a way of 
shrinking from dealing with the situation con- 
structively), my impatience with the fool (another 
shrinking or shirking), my compulsive desire for the 
success (which is really a reluctance to face life without 
the success). 

Having detected the fear, I must next beware of the 
rationalisations it adopts to defend itself. It may try 
to justify itself by pleading disinterestedness, by 
arguing that my keeping my job is necessary for the 
good of my family or of society, that my anger and 
impatience will benefit as a salutary lesson the imjust 
accuser or the fool, that my success is indispensable 
as an opportunity for service. Or it may endeavour to 
preserve itself by contending that it is not there, even 
supporting its contention by arguing that there is no 
reason for it to be there. It may reason that to lose 
my job may be a blessing in disguise — that I don’t 
really fear the loss ; that the accusation is not meant ; 
that the fool W'^as not assertive, or not a fool, and that I 
am not angry or impatient since in any case anger and 
impatience are bad; that I don’t really mind not 
obtaining the success. 
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ABSOLUTE HONESTY 

All these shifts on the part of my fear I must counter 
by facing every fact, idea and motive with absolute 
honesty. For absolute honesty is another ndme for this 
free play of the imagination and feeling with which I 
have been dealing. It is the foundation of the whole 
experiment which is the experience of God, just as, 
on the other hand, concealment and dishonesty (re- 
ligious cant and hypocrisy) are the commonest 
temptations of those who seek that experience. For 
our very ambition for perfection tends to drive our 
sins to hide their ugly faces in the neglected comers 
of our unconscious ; or it turns them into pale ghostly 
creatures whose unsubstantial presence escapes our 
notice. We think to help on the work of God or 
absolute love by using our will to suppress our sins, 
whereas in the life which seeks the experience of God 
there should be no suppression but only release ; for 
suppression results from an attempt to cast out fear 
(i.e. sin) by fear (through the power of the will), 
while release comes from the casting out of fear by 
absolute love. Finally we complete the ruin of our 
soul by trying dishonestly to present even to God that 
picture of ourselves which we think He desires to see ; 
for to do this is to damn our soul, i.e. to confirm in 
us sins or fears, which can only be cast out by being 
exposed with absolute honesty to absolute love. 

SELE-SICKNESS 

The fundamental cause of this most insidious and 
poisonous dishonesty is our shrinking from one feeling 
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more than from any other — that with which we are 
filled when we see ourselves as we really are. This is 
the feeling which I have called self-sickness. I have 
chosen the word “sickness” of set purpose, although it 
is not a pretty word; for the state I mean to denote by 
it is not a pretty state, and that, in fact, is why we 
shrink from it. I might have used “contrition,” which 
originally was also not a pretty word, signifying the 
condition of being ground and pounded. But, in the 
first place, “contrition” has now become for many an 
unreal and romantic word, and, in the second place, 
the state I have to describe is only sometimes that of 
being ground and pounded. Generally it resembles 
vomiting, and the more closely it resembles that, the 
more it is a “sicking up of the self,” the greater is the 
release or liberation it brings. It is the feeling for which 
above all others we should pray and which in the Quiet 
Time must more than any others be given free play. 
It is the negative self-feeling which is the correlative 
to positive God-feeling and it accompanies the 
self-consciousness which is correlative to God-con- 
sciousness. The more I feel the purity of God en- 
veloping me, and the more I exult and delight in it, 
the more do I want to cry out “Woe is me! for I am 
undone, because I am a man of unclean lips,” On the 
other hand, the deeper the feeling of my own xmclean- 
ness grows, the nearer do I approach to the state 
where God, from being an enveloping atmosphere of 
purity and health, becomes a personal presence, stand- 
ing before me as the Cleanser and Healer. Self-sickness 
is the surest harbinger of healing. It is also the purest 
guarantee that my exulting in God is not an insidious 
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form of my exulting in self or not tainted by such 
exulting, 

DESIRE OR PRAYER 

Throughout I desire passionately — that is to say, 
with confident expectation and resolute and persistent 
demandingness, with concentration, quietness and 
patience. I desire to see, to feel, to think, to will 
without any limitation by fear or unwillingness. I 
desire to desire purely. I desire the optimum and 
maximum for this moment, whatever it may turn out 
to be. This desiring is prayer proper. It is passion 
calling down passion, love invoking love, health 
drawing down health. To the extent to which the 
self has been removed it is a son of God praying to 
God. 


THOUGHT 


Throughout the Quiet Time I meditate, or at least I 
keep my hold, on the kind of truths about God and 
the self which I have been trying to expound here. 
When there is need, I explicitly remind myself that, 
although my mind, being now clouded by fear, does 
not at present adequately realise these truths, yet in 
its clear moments it cannot reject them, since they 
are not only proved by experience but are also self- 
evident, while their rejection means the acceptance 
of mania. I tell myself that it is self-evident that if fear 
is yielded up, absolute courage, which means absolute 
health, love, wisdom, is bound to prevail, since there 
is no third alternative beside fear and absolute courage. 
Finally I tell myself that, if only I will now let go of 
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my fear, I am bornid to see with purged eyes the con- 
structive act which is needed for this moment and is 
part of the plan of absolute courage. 

WILL OR SURRENDER 

With that I grip firmly the particular fear which 
has stood out as significant in the Quiet Time — the 
great Terror or monster of the moment, whether that 
be my abhorrence of preaching, my anxiety about the 
loss of my job, my anger or impatience, or my com- 
pulsive desire. With the whole of my heart — that is to 
say, passionately — I say or think (and I know full well 
now from experience that my saying or thinking in 
this way will help the thing to happen if it is right 
for it to happen): ‘‘If it be right, let this thing from 
which I shrink happen. I will that I preach, lose my 
job, deal with my calumniator lovingly, deal with the 
fool patiently, fail to gain the success I desire. I will 
that my self, which is fear, I will that the instinct for 
self-preservation, which is the instinct for disease- 
preservation, be annihilated. Let only the constructive 
urge, the passion for the Cross, remain in me. Thy 
Will be done, Father, not mine. Into Thy hands I 
commit my spirit. ” 

With this willing I leap into the dark, I fling my self 
away, I give up the ghost, I commit suicide. 

SURRENDER AND THE GREAT TERROR 

This act of the will is the culminating moment of 
the Quiet Time. It is the act of surrender. “Surrender,” 
like “sickness,” is an unpleasant word. But, once more, 
it is an unpk^^ thing that has to be denoted. How- 
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ever much experience and reflection may have taught 
us that God is very love, patience, gentleness, mercy, 
yet when it comes to letting go of a particular fear, 
especially a deep-rooted one (and the deep-rooted 
fears may often concern trivialities only), God appears 
to our diseased feeling or fear like nothing so much as 
a particularly unpleasant kind of highwayman, who calls 
out, “Your money and your life!” and to whom we 
have to surrender, expecting nothing in return for our 
surrender. He appears, in short, as the great Terror or 
the monster. Very commonly we identify this monster 
with some particular person or persons known to us, 
whom we accuse of having put into our heads the idea 
of the action we shrink from, and against whom we 
gnash our teeth until we have surrendered.* Hence 
we may learn from our own experience that we are 
doing no service to others When, wishing to bring 
them to God, we try to reason or exhort them out 
of the fear (or abhorrence or distaste or contempt) 
with which God, when He really presents Himself, 
inspires them. The best help we can give them is to 
tell them that they must frankly face their fear as well 
as the fact that it is God, and nothing and no one else, 

^ We may even do them serious injury, for when we struggle 
against God we are no longer rational creatures but become 
unscrupulous maniacs. Whoever, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
instrumental in facing men, even the best of men, with the 
demands of God risks the fate of the prophets and of the Grucified . 
It is astonishing to see how much worse these best of men-— the 
gentlest, decentest, most intelligent, rational and scrupulous 
people we know (e.g. a Paul) — -can become before they become 
better by obeying God’s call. It is a truly “daemonic” sight, a sight 
of the exorcising of devils— i.e. of manias as here defined. 
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whom they are fearing, disliking, detesting or scorn- 
ing. We must tell them also that they must take Him 
as they find Him before they can find Him better. It 
is the only help, because, so long as there are sins or 
fears left in us, God — either God as such or God in 
His individual manifestation in relation to this or that 
particular fear — is bound, as we have seen, to appear 
a monster, and it is in spite of our fear of Him as a 
monster that we must accept Him if we accept Him 
at all. The world being what it now is, the only way 
for us to Heaven necessarily passes through our hell. 

SURRENDER = ABSOLUTE HOPE, COURAGE AND FAITH 

This surrender to the highwayman, which may 
appear an act of despair because it can only be made 
when, all our idols being broken, we are hopeless, 
and an act of cowardice because when we make it 
we are at the extremity of our fear, is really an 
exercise in absolute hope and absolute courage; for 
it means that instead of going on despairing we hope 
that the very act of hoping against hope will produce 
something, though we know not what, and we dare 
to go .through hell trusting that the very act of accept- 
ing what we most fear will prove a creative act. 

Since the life which' seeks to be an experience of 
God, the ‘‘surrendered life” as it may be called, is one 

* It is quite possible to come to God, not because one despairs 
of everything else, but because one is attracted by the God- 
controlled life simply as something better than what one already 
has, though of the same kind as it. The disillusionment with what 
one already has is then brought about gradually by the Spirit and 
with the disillusionment comes the unconditional surrender to 
God. 
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perpetual exercise in surrender, it is supremely the 
life of courage, of constantly casting away all security, 
of cutting one’s moorings, of adventure and explora- 
tion. Regarded as action, it is summed up in absolute 
courage more than in any of the other absolutes. 

Surrender being an act of trust in absolute courage, 
it is, therefore, trust in all the other absolutes also, 
since they are all one. It is therefore trust in God in 
spite of His presenting Himself as a highwayman. It is 
faith in Him, for faith in God is an act of the will, like 
faith or trust in a person, and not, as is sometimes 
supposed, an intellectual assent to the doctrine that 
God exists or that He is absolute love, etc., or that 
He has acted in certain ways. Such an intellectual 
assent, we have seen, is quite compatible with utter 
distrust and rejection of God when He calls on us to 
surrender to Him and acknowledge Him in an indi- 
vidual act — that is, when He comes as the Highway- 
man- — ^while, on the other hand, if we are engaged on 
the work of bringing people to God, we are repeatedly 
faced with the sight, which never loses its wonder 
through repetition, of atheists who make their sur- 
render to God experimentally only, while still uncon- 
vinced about his existence and about all the truths re- 
garding Him, and who very soon thereafter attain of 
themselves and without argument, not only to a belief 
in His existence and in these truths, but also to a clear 
comprehension of them. 

PAITH AND REASON 

Nevertheless, faith, though an act of the will and 
not of the intellect, is connected with the intellect or 
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reason. For, when I take my leap in the dark, or sur- 
render to the highwayman, though my feeling of the 
moment (i.e. my fear) expects nothing, I expect a 
good deal. I expect, in fact, a miracle. Nor is my 
expectation blind or groundless. It is grounded on 
knowledge (either mine or that of others, whose word 
l am prepared to take for the purposes of this experi- 
ment) about God, knowledge which is based on ex- 
perience clarified by thought or reason and which 
assures me that God the Highwayman is really absolute 
love, absolute wisdom, absolute health. My expectation 
is, therefore, faith or trust in knowledge, experience, 
reason. Hence faith, instead of being something to be 
contrasted with knowledge or reason or intellect, is 
always faith in knowledge or reason or intellect: indeed, 
it cannot be anything else, since it is faith in God, 
Who is absolute wisdom, which is absolute reason and 
knowledge.^ 

* The relation between faith and knowledge or reason may be 
understood by comparing it with the relation between appearance 
and knowledge when I “see” the moon moving through the clouds. 
In spite of my knowledge that it is the clouds which move, and 
not the moon, I still “see” the moon moving. But in spite of my 
“seeing,” if I had to act, I should put my trust in my knowledge 
and not in my “seeing.” So at the moment of surrender, in spite 
of my knowledge that God is love, what I “see,” because of my 
fear, is just the highwayman. In making the surrender my faith is 
in my knowledge and reason (or the knowledge and reason of 
others) and not in my “seeing. ” 

Of course, when faith is contrasted with knowledge, reason, 
thought or intellect, these are identified with the blind and super- 
stitious acceptance of a few metaphysical dogmas ignorantly called 
science, I have never seen any reason for using any other name 
but “wilful stupidity” for this acceptance. 
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THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, OR GUIDANCE 
AND CHANGE 

From the depths in which the operation of absolute 
love, wisdom, power, takes place I come up again. 
I come up in light. I see quite clearly and undeniably 
what I must do. That is to say, I have guidance.®^ I 
may be guided towards none of the things I have been 
fearing but towards an alternative to which I have been 
blind, and the not seeing of which caused, in fact, all 
the perplexity and the fear. Or I may be guided to tlie 
very same thing that was the great Terror. If so, it is 
the same and yet not the same. Preaching is not the 
lifeless sermonising I thought of before ; it is literature, 
philosophy, criticism, art, humour, come alive; it is 
every form of life made lovely so as to draw men to 
absolute love. The loss of my job shows itself to me 
now as salvation from lethargy and as opening up pos- 
sibilities for new adventure. I see how the calumny of 
my accuser sprang from a fear in him and how by 
acting lovingly to him I may bring him to God, Who 
will free him from fear and release the imprisoned 
energies of a very potential personality. Patience with 
the fool is, I perceive, the means to bring him to 
absolute wisdom, which will cure him of his folly. 
The success I desired before I no longer want. What- 
ever the action is which now lies before me, where 
before with the eyes of fear I saw the monster, I now 
with the eyes of absolute wisdom or God, see God or 
absolute wisdom. 

* Guidance points to the first step. Besides the first step I may 
see the whole of a long course of action, but experience has 
taught me that every step has to be submitted for new guidance. 
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If the action is the same and yet not the same, I 
too am the same and yet not the same. I do not have 
to use the sense of duty as a scourge wherewith to 
flog myself on to the doing of the act, I am drawn on 
to do it as I might be drawn to paint a picture or to 
write a song, by the force of inspiration. The act 
beckons to me as a singing and shouting and clapping 
of the hands for joy, for instead of being fettered by 
fear I am now impelled by the creative urge or passion. 

I am a changed man. I feel God, or have God-feeling. 

THE PURE ACT OR MIRACLE 

I do whatever I have been guided to do, the opti- 
mum and maximum for this moment. That is, I do 
God's will. My particular desire has been taken hold 
of by passion or absolute love, which, releasing it from 
its fear, and hence from its limitation and particu- 
larity, has changed it into passion, and now the passion 
or pure desire becomes in an individual act pure will 
or God's will, will which is just will without any 
shrinking or fear in it, will which, being pure, is 
omnipotent. It is the will which works miracles or 
pure acts. The act towards which I am guided is a 
miracle come from the Beyond— from the ‘Vealm of 
the imagination*’* — to stay in the world -of flesh and 
blood. A miracle is a pure act or a creative act, an 
act which is pure energy with no inertia or death in 
it. It is an incarnation of pure love. Being an incarna- 
tion of pure love, it propagates pure love through a 
long train of consequences, and in strange ways, un- 
foreseen by the human instrument. It is a missionary 
* Cf. pp. 73-7^. 
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act. It brings men to God or pure love, or brings 
God or pure love into their lives, casting out manias, 
untying knots, straightening out the imagination, intel- 
lect and will, healing and cleansing their ovmers and 
turning them into pure instruments for other acts of 
pure love. It joins up with other acts like itself issuing 
through other human instruments, and with them it 
forms a pattern which none of the human agents 
planned and which fills them with wonder and astonish- 
ment. This pattern is the plan of pure love or of God 
for the world. It is the plan of salvation. 


EXAMPLES 


C., after reading through the whole Bible and 
getting no light nor relief from the feeling of futility, 
expostulates with God for not showing Himself. She 
hears, '‘Ask, and you shall receive,” and it becomes 
quite clear to her that until now she has been unwilling 
to surrender all. Some time after this she asks to be 
shown what to do and is guided to go to the public 
library and then to a partic^ar shelf and to a particular 
book (unknown to her) on that shelf. She reads the 
book and through it she both attains comprehension of 
God and learns of some people whom she subsequently 
meets. Through these she wins to deeper self-conscious- 
ness and God-consciousness as well as to more detailed 
insight into the psychology of total surrender. She 
practises what she has learnt and is then taught and 
helped by her new-found friends to pass on to others 
what she has found herself. Her husband, coming 
under her new influence, first reveals, and then puts 
right, a wrong which he has done her, and which he 
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has been concealing from her for years. The children, 
too, come under that influence, and a new home is 
bom from which the new life of absoluteness radiates 
to some neighbours and the priest, to pass from that 
small group to a large part of the village and then to 
the neighbouring town, and so on through ever- 
widening circles. 

I obey guidance to go and see a man on some busi- 
ness on a particular day at a particular hour. Almost 
as soon as I see him, although he has never been 
intimate before, he unburdens himself of a terribly 
tangled personal, moral, financial, and legal problem, 
which has brought him to the verge of despair and 
which needs to be solved that very day. I tell him 
about the Quiet Time; he tries it, and faces the fear 
or disease in himself of which that crisis is merely 
one symptom. He surrenders to God, and from that 
moment begins a new life of health for himself and 
for many about him.^ 

An ambitious man in obedience to guidance makes 
a big material sacrifice and accepts a very galling 
humiliation. A new life begins for him in which he is 
used in strange and adventurous ways and rises to a 
position of responsibility from which he can propagate 

^ I have chosen examples which will best illustrate the trans- 
cendent authorship of guidance and of the pure act. But often one 
is used in a more personal capacity, through the refining and 
sharpening of one’s own faculties which takes place, as it is bound 
to do, on their being released from fear. Often, on the other hand, 
one plays an even more passive role than is seen in the examples 
given: one simply finds oneself doing things because one sees no 
reason against them, or one finds things happening, and they turn 
out to be answers to problems which one has prayed about. 
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all that has come to him through his experience of the 

Cross. ^ 1 . j 

A woman’s health is on the point of breaking down 

through strain and overwork. She faces herself and 

sees tSat it is her desire to be thought a success (fear 
of being seen by herself and others as she really is) 
that is the cause of the trouble. She surrenders this 
desire, and immediately receives the offer of work 
which is just the work she can do most efficiently and 
in which she can act as a creative or life-propagating 
power. 

One man obeys guidance to deal with his temper, 
which has been the evil genius of his family , and in his 
important public position becomes, as a changed man, 
instrumental in removing friction between two 
nations. Another, an atheist, complying with guidance 
coming to someone else, goes to a meeting which 
he himself despises ; he finds God there, and with the 
change that comes in his life a change begins in the 

relations between two races. 

A weary and disgruntled American clergyman obeys 
guidance to write and ask forgiveness for his lack of 
love from the men whose unjust treatment of himself 
he has been resenting, and with that action begins the 
release of a power and vision which, if anything can 
do so, will alone save a world that now, more than at 
any offier time before, seems on the point of destroying 

itself through its own mania. 

The pure act or miracle, propagating absolute love 
and health, is the test that our guidance or inspiration 
comes from absolute love and health or God. It is the 
sign that our experience has really been the experience 
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of God and not of our own ego or of some power 
other than God; that it has really been the crucial 
experiment or the experiment of the Cross. The pure 
act or miracle is the seal of the Cross; it is the 
authentication of the Crucifixion itself.^ 

^ A philosophy of the miraculous, based on a careful study of 
miracles and formulating the definition of spirit and of event, is 
yet to come. Necessary as such a philosophy is, what the world 
most needs at present are more and more miracles to save it, 
rather than a philosophy about miracles. 


The Philosophy of Courage 
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THE CHECKING OF GUIDANCE 

★ 

THE MODERN TEAR OF, AND LIABILITY TO, FANATICISM 

It is high time that some test of guidance were 
given, many will think, conjuring up in their imagina- 
tion all the crazy and criminal acts which in history 
have been taken for guidance and the disastrous and 
ruthless wars raised by fanatic prophets. Indeed, it is 
possible so to frighten oneself by pondering over the 
pathology of religion as to say or think: “Granted that 
God exists, yet, since men do such foolish and terrible 
things in His name, it would be better to hush up the 
fact of His existence, or, at any rate, the fact that He 
can come down bodily into our lives by guiding us in 
every act. It is the certain^ of the religious experience 
that is so fatal. Let men use man’s wisdom only, which 
is at any rate marked by hesitancy and prudence. If 
only men were not so certain about conflicting beliefs, 
the world would be quite a tolerable place.” 

The answer to this, an answer which experience 
has brought to our age with peculiar emphasis and 
bitterness, is a question: “We are now at the point 
where we have had the cult of hushing up the fact of 
God’s existence or of His guidance, the cult also of 
uncertainty, for more than a generation. Have we less 
fanaticism and fanatical conflicts, less mania and ruth- 
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lessness, than before, and that too from the very 
people who have done most to ban the name of God? 
Is the world now really a tolerable place?” 

The cure of fanaticism and the prophylactic against 
it lie, of course, not in refusing guidance or inspira- 
tion, but in learning to distinguish between true in- 
spiration and fanaticism. The distinction, in brief, is 
that between passion, from which guidance comes, and 
mania or idolatry, which is what fanaticism is. It has 
already been stated. But we may here give it again 
in a slightly different and more concrete form. 

TESTING GUIDANCE BY ITS FRUITS 

The final distinction is, of course, in the act. The 
guided act propagates love or health. A fanaticism, on 
the other hand — and we have excellent opportunities 
for studying fanaticisms, for our age, so far from being 
free from them, will stand out as pre-eminently the 
fanatical age — ^may arise as a noble ideal in the brain 
of a theorist; it may for years be the subject of appar- 
ently harmless discussion and dreams, gathering en- 
thusiasts about itself; finally, after passing on to men of 
action, when the favourable conjunction of circum- 
stances arises it becomes the instrument for inflicting 
imprisonment, torture, terror and death on millions. 
In contrast to true inspiration, a fanaticism propagates 
fear or disease and death. But the propagation, whether 
of health or disease, is a result oi the act, and the 
result is not always either foreseen or seen as I have 
represented it to be. Very often the guided act, 
though we still feel prompted to it and still are glad 
because of it, seems at best only a harmless even 
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if a trivial act, while at other times its immediate 
results are such as to tempt us to recant. The imme- 
diate fruits of fanaticism, on the other hand, often 
appear more brilliant, more alluring and even more 
divine than those of the pure act. There may, there- 
fore, ensue a long period of waiting after obedience 
to guidance, during which we are both tested and 
tempted. This waiting is, indeed, the athletic training 
of the surrendered life, exercising our faith, courage, 
patience and the power of expecting and of persistently 
demanding, giving that life its muscle as it were. The 
period of waiting is also the schooling time, during 
which our self-consciousness is deepened through our 
constantly questioning, testing and criticising our- 
selves, while our God-consciousness grows through our 
learning that God does not always work in the ways in 
which we expect Him to work. During this period, 
then, the test cannot be that of results. There must be 
other tests. 

TESTING BY MOTIVE 

Of these the first is that of motive. We notice that 
the enthusiasm of the fanatic is closely connected with 
his sins or fears : for example, his championing of the 
cause of the poor is connected with his having suffered 
himself from the oppression of poverty or from some 
other oppression and with his still resenting it ; or his 
advocacy of peace is connected with his own cowardice 
or even, as a cloak, with his own quarrelsomeness. 
But the inspiration of the guided man is also very 
intimately bound up with his sin. Indeed, the con- 
nection is in his case far more obvious, since he pro- 
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claims it himself along with his sins, while the fanatic 
seems to have only the world’s sins to proclaim. This 
is indeed one of the most striking differences between 
the two men and is one which includes many others. 
The inspiration of the guided man is a consequence of 
his recognition of his own sin and of his release from 
it, while the ideal of the fanatic is a means of keeping 
him in his sin, of covering it up or of taking his 
attention away from it (by keeping him busy with the 
sins of the world). The inspiration of the guided man 
is a correction of his self or nature — ^a crossing of it 
or the experience of the Cross — ^and is thus proved to 
derive from a transcendent source. The ideal of the 
fanatic, on the other hand, is an expression of his self 
or nature or temperament and is inspired by it. In 
short, as regards motive, the difference between the 
two is the Cross. 

TESTING BY THE END 

The second difference is in the ends pursued by the 
two. As far as names go, these ends may often sound 
identical. For example, the fanatic often speaks in the 
name of God or, as is more common in our days, in 
the name of the ideals of His prophets, peace, justice, 
freedom, equality, succouring the needy and oppressed, 
etc. The divergence emerges when we get down to 
meanings, and then the fanatic seems at first by far the 
more satisfactory of the two. If you ask the guided 
man what is God, justice, succouring the needy and 
oppressed, he would have to say about each of these, 
that it is a different thing every time, and he would 
give the impression of being nebulous or an oppor- 
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timist. The fanatic, on the other hand, replies with a 
definite creed, formula or programme. This difference 
in the conception of their ends constitutes a difference 
in the ends themselves and in the ways of pursuing 
these. The guided man, like the fanatic, possesses 
certainty. But his certainty is in God. It is God he 
seeks and it is God Who guides him all the time. In 
rdation to expression or what he is to do, God, we 
have seen, is for him an infinity of infinities of mani- 
festations. Hence the guided man’s attitude is marked 
by infinite patience, inventiveness and adaptability. 
God is not a particular thing, or experience, or quality, 
along with others, but, as manifestation. He can be the 
health of every thing, experience, quality, moment. 
Hence the guided man’s end, when he follows a par- 
ticular piece of guidance, is not a rival to other ends 
in his own life. Nor is it a rival to the ends of other 
men; rather it harmonises with, and seeks to develop 
all that is positive or constructive or healthy in them. 
If another differs from him, he can either take it that 
both he and the other are guided in their different 
steps and that their acts will in the end meet, since 
all pure acts do meet; or, if the other is wrong and 
yet they caimot act separately, his original guidance 
will be modified to that step which will take the 
other as far as he will go at the moment on his way 
to absolute health, wdsdom or God. That step being 
the maximum and optimum for the moment, will be 
the manifestation of God for that moment and the 
realisation of the guided purpose, however great a 
departure it may be from the original guidance. In 
short, the guided man is the passionate man in the 
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sense which we have given to passion here, and the 
passionate man is the patient man in the sense which 
we have given to patience here. 

The fanatic, on the other hand, has a limited par- 
ticular end to which everything and everyone is 
sacrificed. His ideal in consequence begets schism and 
conflict at a terrific rate (the fissiparousness of con- 
temporary fanaticisms— except where it is restrained 
by force — is really astonishing). His certainty is in this 
ideal and is a blindness to everything else. He is in 
all things the opposite to the guided man, and his 
hurricane zeal, so much more impressive and ap- 
parently successful in the short run than the operation 
of guidance, is seen, when looked into closely, to show 
all the characteristics which have been assigned here 
to mania. This is because, as we have already said, it 
is mania. Being mania, it comes, therefore, from fear 
and not from love, just as its work is that of fear and 
not of love. It is the caricature of inspiration. The 
fanatic is a prophet without God. Whoever is not 
guided by God is a fanatic, since he is guided by self 
or particular desires, and a particular desire, we have 
seen, is not essentially different from an idol- 
worshipping mania. 

Fanaticism is fear. The way to cast out fear is not 
by resorting to fear (the prudent hushing up of God’s 
existence or guidance) but by seeking perfect love or 
God. Our only resource against the Devil is God. 

•AN .. ILLUSTRATION 

Because the checking of guidance is so important, 
it will be right to illustrate some of the things here 
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Stated on the subject by a particular instance. I have 
guidance that I should do a particular piece of writing. 
The same guidance has come to others independently 
of me and of each other. This is, then, a primafade 
sign that it does not come just from me. Looking into 
myself, I see that before receiving guidance I had 
no particular desire to write, that the guidance was 
received in answer to long prayer as to what to do, 
and that my urge to write is like the urge to breathe, 
as vital and as unhealthy to resist. Looking outside 
myself, I proceed to what my piety to the ancients 
leads me personally to call the “taking of the omens”: 
I try to discover whether the conjunction of circum- 
stances is such that there is, so to speak, an emtpy 
space for the proposed act to fall into easily, instead 
of its having to thrust its way into history by force, 
as it were, I decide there is a need and demand 
for the writing, and at the moment there is no other 
call on my time, with which, indeed, I seem to have 
been specially provided for this task. Having settled 
down to it, I keep on testing myself. I see that, though 
my urge is as strong as the urge to breathe, it is, unlike 
the latter, true passion and not an attachment or 
fixation: I am ready to leave off the writing for any 
other guided task, and on several occasions I do leave 
it off and am used in a health-giving capacity. As I 
write, I explore heights of God-consciousness imscaled 
by me before, and plumb depths of self-consciousness 
hitherto unsuspected: all that comes to me has the 
mark of newness. The completion of the task is marked 
by a release of energy in myself which gives new light 
to others, and the reading of the manuscript itself does 
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the same. There is every sign that the writing has 
been guided. The question of publication, however, is 
a separate step, about which new guidance is needed. 
I consult others, and some have guidance that the work 
should be published, others that it should not. Diffi- 
culties about publication arise, and I myself have an 
inhibition about it, conflicting with my eagerness; I 
go through a dark period of struggle and of doubt 
about my original guidance. At last I discover in Quiet 
Times that I tend to emphasize the spirituality of those 
who are for publishing while I have a vague feeling of 
pity and melancholy about those who are against. I 
see, however, that both sides are right: the substance 
of my 'writing was guided and should be given to the 
world, but not the form. The form, I perceive, was 
dictated not by the substance but by fear about diffi- 
culties of publication and has mutilated the substance. 
I see that the expression has to be scrapped altogether 
and that this is still a difficult thing for me to do. For 
at bottom I still like to think that my very words-— 
no doubt because they are my very own— are divinely 
inspired and unchangeable. I see also that I still have a 
tendency to shrink from venturing on any act about 
the results of which l am not certain beforehand, but 
that this venturing (on re-'writing something which 
has no certain prospects of publication) is precisely 
what I now must do. I obey my new guidance and get 
an enrichment of new thoughts and gratitude for the 
difficulties that have been placed in my way and 
the lesson they have taught me. Not only have I 
learnt more about my own character, but I have 
been exercised in that surrender of self which is 
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the most difficult of all for those who feel they 
are engaged in “creative” work: having completed 
something that I naively considered superb, I had 
to be willing either to abandon it or to change it 
drastically. 


IV 


THE QUIET TIME AND THE 
WORKING DAY 

★ 

DIFFERENT QUIET TIMES 

I liave constructed a model of the Quiet Time 
which I thought would best illustrate the freedom or 
absolute honesty of the imagination and feeling, 
prayer, surrender, guidance and miracle. But, of 
course, not every Quiet Time conforms with the 
model I have given. Not only do not the results of the 
act follow immediately on the act, attesting its purity 
or divinely miraculous nature, but the guidance for the 
act does not always come in the Quiet Time or soon 
after it. Often I get it only weeks after I have asked 
for it and when I am only reminded of having asked 
by my getting the answer. (Indeed, in such cases the 
forgetting seems, and is, an actual contribution to 
the getting.) 

Often my Quiet Time is nothing but an experience 
of intensity and persistence in demandingness, or of 
love or gratitude to God. It is then that it can be the 
richest, and, if guidance and pure acts do not come 
during it, they come abundantly after and in conse- 
quence of it. Guidance is a particular manifestation of 
God, and in the Quiet Time I seek, not for a par- 
ticular manifestation of God, but for God Himself. 
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Besides, the experience of demandingness (or prayer) 
and of love and gratitude to God is itself a manifesta- 
tion of God. Moreover, one miracle or pure act 
always takes place in such a Quiet Time — the most 
important miracle of all for me, namely, the changing 
of myself. 

On the other hand, though the Quiet Time is a 
seeking of God Himself, and although, as thinking, it 
must properly be said not to be thinking about any- 
thing in paiticular, since, as I have explained, its 
essence is that it is not purposive or limited thinking, 
nevertheless, I do often take a particular problem into 
the Quiet Time, But the thinking still remains free 
and unlimited. I demand and expect an answer to my 
question, but I do not strain after it and do not exclude 
thoughts because they seem, or are, irrelevant to it. 
Often I do get the answer, which comes as soon as 
the straining for it ceases and in consequence of the 
cessation of the strain, and emerges not uncommonly 
from the very ideas which in ordinary thinking I 
might have excluded as irrelevant. But, on the other 
hand, often I do not get the answer to the question 
put, but to problems which I have not brought con- 
sciously into this Quiet Time at all. 

THE MAGIC OF THE UNDIVIDED WILL 

The Quiet Time is magic of the purest kind— that 
which seeks inspiration and a miracle from pure love. 
But magic, or at any rate this kind of magic, pure or 
white magic, does not depend on the use, in word or 
unuttered thought, of a formula or on any merely 
mental gymnastics such as making thought-forms or 
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even meditating on the attributes of God, useful 
though such exercises and meditation may be as 
aids. Pure or white magic depends on the purity 
or whiteness or singleness of desire and of will. If 
during the working part of our life the desire and 
will are rendered impure and divided by sin — that 
is, by fear — ^without any re-integration and reparation 
by acts of purgation, then, when we do try the Quiet 
Time, it cannot be very effective. It will merely fill 
us with a general confused sense of impurity, disease 
or unease — in other words, it vdll make us feel 
uncomfortable. That too is a miracle and can be the 
first of many miracles if we attend to it. But it is a 
miracle we do not think much of, and from which we 
want to run away. 

THE QUIET TIME CONTINUED* INTO WORKING LIFE 

If the effectiveness of my Quiet Time determines 
the effectiveness of my working life, the former is 
itself in turn determined by the latter. My Quiet 
Time and my working life must be continuous with 
each other and have the same quality. The attunement 
of the imagination, feeling, desire and will effected 
by the Quiet Time must be kept up during the day. 
Indeed, my working life must be simply a more richly 
orchestrated Quiet Time than the Quiet Time proper. 
It must be a symphony which draws into itself, turning 
them into its components, all the details of the 
day’s work, as they come along, and maintaining 
itself every moment as a harmonious triple conscious- 
ness, God-consciousness, self-consciousness, and other- 
consciousness (consciousness of the other person or 
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of the thing) : all the time I must be aware of absolute 
love, absolute wisdom, absolute health, of my self or 
my sins (the real state of my mind at the moment, 
e.g. vanity, nervousness, worry, etc.) and of the person 
I am conversing with or the thing on which I am en- 
gaged. As soon as there is any discord, as soon as any 
impurity prevails, even though it be only doubt as to 
what to do, or a clinging to any thought, however 
noble, instead of attending to the commonplace need 
of the moment, there must be a Quiet Time proper, 
if only a momentary one — 3 . cathartic pause, during 
which the God of music, light, wisdom and healing, 
the Averter of disease and fear, may be invoked.^ 

The Quiet Time is the experience of God. But, 
since God is not a particular thing or a particular 
person alongside of other particular things or par- 
ticular persons, the experience of God cannot be a 
particular experience alongside of other particular 
experiences. The experience of God is the health of 
every experience; it is every experience, the whole of 
life, purged of fear. It is for this reason that the Quiet 
Time, if it is going to be all it can be, must be co- 
extensive with the whole of life. 

NEED FOR AN ADEQUATE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SELF 

But for the Quiet Time or the experience of God 
or God-consciousness to be all it can be, we must have 
an adequate psychology of the self or sin— in other 

*My language is chosen to recall the Greek cathartic worship 
of Apollo, the oracular god par excellence or god of guidance and 
wisdom, the god of Socrates. Much in that worship can be of use 
to us; at any rate it is of use to me. 
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words, an adequate self-consciousness. (Once more 
one of the two correlatives, God and self, sends us back 
to the other.) At present there is no such psychology 
current as common property. Instead there is only a 
vast conspiracy to substitute the self for God and to 
distort the consciousness of either, ninety-nine per 
cent of what is commonly called unselfishness, 
nobility, decency, morality, religion, even God and 
Christ or Jesus, being sheer self or sin.^ An adequate 
psychology of the self can only be worked out by many 
persons working together at the serious application to 
the details of working-life of absolute honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love — that is, working out the details 
of God-consciousness. To an examination of this work, 
the work of forging an adequate self-consciousness, we 
shall proceed in the next chapter. Before we do so, 
however, we must complete what we have to say 
about God-consciousness by considering it, as we pro- 
mised we should, in the form which it has when it 
first occurs, or rather when it first becomes explicit, 
after the first experiment of the Cross. 

* A justification and amplification of this statement is to be 
found in The Ethics of Power, 
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KNOWING GOD AND EXPERIENCING GOD 

My contention has been all along that no one can 
help in a sense knowing God, or knowing about Him, 
or having some kind of God-consciousness. Even the 
fool, though he may have said in his heart — that is, 
with his feeling or his fear — that there is no God, yet 
has a notion and even some comprehension of God, 
some glimpses and some feeling of Him, even if it is 
only what we have called negative God-feeling.*^ But 
to have a notion, some comprehension, glimpses and 
feeling of God is not the same as to have the experience 
of God, just as to have all these in coimection with a 
human being is not to be acquainted with him. Just 
as we become properly acquainted with a man when 
we seek him and try to make friends with him and 
not when we run away from him or try to ignore his 
existence, so we have the experience of God when 
we consciously seek God. This we do in the Quiet 
Time and in the life which is a Quiet Time. This ex- 
perience is, however, most striking, because most 
cataclysmic, in the form in which we have it for 
first time, when it is generally known as conversion. 

The experience of God would seem to be the same 
* See pp. 37-38. 
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as the mystical experience, to judge from first-hand 
descriptions of the latter. The term “mystical experi- 
ence,” however, whatever it may have been in its 
origin, has by now become an instrument of the Devil 
for spreading various false suggestions all calculated to 
keep us from the experience. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF GOD IS NOT PARTICULAR 

The term means, in the first place, to persuade us 
that the experience of God is a particular one, like 
eating or drinking or enjoying poetry, and that, al- 
though it should be given its proper place in life when 
one can have it, it should not be given more than its 
proper place, since, as of everything else, there can 
be too much of it. But this we have seen is a lie. The 
experience of God, when it is real, is not a particular 
experience but the health of life, of which you cannot 
have too much. When, however, it is not this — that 
is, when it is not real — -then it is a disease, since 
whatever is not health is disease, and then you cannot 
have too little of it. 



IT IS NOT SPECIALIST 


In the second place, the term “mystical experience” 
intends to suggest that the experience of God, or at 
least the specially intimate experience of God, is a 
specialist experience, like the writing of poetry, con- 
nected with a special faculty or talent and belonging to 
special people only, the mystics, just as the writing 
of poetry belongs only to poets. But to judge from 
oneself as well as from the many people, belonging to 
very different types, whom one has helped to the 

The Philosophy of Courage H 
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experience, it is the privilege of Everyman, and one 
which he can have literally for the asking, tliat is by 
praying for it. For the only qualification for it is the 
willingness to see oneself as one really is, and to re- 
linquish the defending, and demand the amending, of 
the self.* It is true that one man, more richly endowed 
or equipped in the imagination and intellect than 
another, may express the experience in what is to 
some a more interesting way, by relating it to more 
things. But, on the other hand, his very powers and 
his expression may distract him from the simple 
absorption in absolute simplicity, which conditions 
the fullness of the experience, and may mislead him 
into worshipping himself and expression, so that his 
experience may actually be poorer than that of the 
man who expresses it less strikingly. In any case, 
the expression that counts is the pure miracle or 
health-propagating act, and that certainly does not 
depend on gifts of the imagination and intellect. 
But, indeed, we have already settled the question by 
defining the experience of God as the experience of 

* This is absolute humility, as defined in The Cloud oj Unknowing 
(Ch. 13): “Meekness in itself is nought else but a trae knowing 
and feeling of a man’s self as he is.” The same definition is given 
in Hilton’s Scale of ? ejection. It is also found in St. Bernard (De 
gradibusbumilitatiSyChA): “Humilitas est virtus qua homo verissima 
sui cognitione sibi ipsi vilescit”: “Humility is the virtue whereby 
through the true knowledge of himself man is worthless in his own 
eyes,” It is also absolute honesty and absolute courage. 

It is a pity that “humility” has become such a negative or 
meaningless term that one cannot use it profitably. It is generally 
the virtue claimed by frustrated egotists unpurged of their 
unsatisfied pride. 
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the Cross: you do not have to be a very special or 
rare person to be lifted up on the Cross. 

IT IS NOT INEXPLICABLE 

The third false suggestion which the term conveys 
is that the experience is an inexplicable mystery. A 
mystery it indeed is, but, precisely because it is a 
mystery, it is not inexplicable. For a true mystery is 
not that which cannot be explained, but that which can 
be explained in countless ways; it is not incapable 
of explanation but merely inexhaustible by it. So far 
is the experience of God from being inexplicable, that 
the science of it has rightly been called the science 
of self-evident truths. In comparison with it the 
experience of nature, which Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology try to explain, is a riddle of the Sphynx. An 
explanation of the experience of God we have already 
given by discussing the absolutes and the self and the 
relation between them. 

IT IS NOT INEFFABLE 

The fourth false suggestion made by the same mis- 
nomer is that, as a state of mind, the experience of 
God is ineffable. It does not seem to me to be more 
ineffable than any other state of mind. Like every state 
of mind, it cannot, of course, be exhausted by expres- 
sion, and the expression of it can be understood fully 
only by those who have had the experience. Perhaps the 
belief about its ineffahility has gained currency through 
the fact that so many have tried to write about it who, 
by their own admission, have not had it, while others, 
who have had it and have tried to describe it for those 
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who have not, have been baffled beforehand by the 
expectation that these would be unable to understand 
their description in exactly the same way as they them- 
selves, and have expressed their bafflement. It is also 
true that with some individuals the experience brings 
into play certain exceptional psychic faculties^ when 
these are already possessed, just because it brings into 
play all faculties which we possess, and that it is 
accompanied by certain manifestations of the senses 
and the imagination which differ in every individual. 
But after we have made allowance for these things, we 
have to admit that it presents more common features 
than any other experience shared by many people 
(more common features than, for example, the im- 
pression made by the same person on his different 
acquaintances and friends). Moreover, since the ex- 
perience of God is, as we have already said, the health 
of every experience, it presents characteristics which 
all experience has in so far as it is healthy, even though 
only imperfectly healthy. Most notably it resembles 
the experience of falling in love or of conceiving and 
successfully carrying through a creative idea. Hence 
any man, provided he be healthy at all, even though he 
has not had the experience of God, should be able to 
recognise something when he hears it described, just 
as the man who first comes to it finds much that is 
familiar in the midst of what is startlingly new. The 
fact is that the experience of God, instead of being, as 
it is often said to be, a man’s most private and incom- 
municable possession, can be, and is meant to be, the 
property of Everyman to be shared with Everyman. 

* Perhaps we all have these hut do not all develop them. 
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Indeed, it is of its very essence that, as we go on having 
it and being developed by it, it turns us more and 
more into Everyman. 

The experience of God, I have said, is the Quiet 
Time. Therefore I have already described it in 
describing the Quiet Time. But so far I have dwelt on 
objective characteristics only — on our relationship to 
God, on honesty of thought, purity of desire and will, 
surrender. I have not said what the experience feels 
like. This I will do now* in dealing with its first ap- 
pearance, namely with conversion, in which feeling 
can be most striking, although, it should be repeated, 
every Quiet Time, and not the first only, must be a 
conversion. 

CONVERSION == WORLP REVOLUTION 

We will say, then, that I have made my first sur- 
render and have sealed it with an act, the act to which 
I was guided in the first Quiet Time. 

For the first time passion or the revolutionary urge 
in me has been released. The result is a revolution, 
but a revolution such as I have never dreamt of before. 
It is a revolution in me, but, because I am more com- 
pletely taken out of myself than I have ever been before, 
I feel it, not as something in myself, but as a revolution 
of everything outside me — a World Revolution. The 
old world— the earth, the sea, the sky with the sun, 

* I have not done it before because I had no wish to give either 
pre-eminence or prominence to feeling. The religion here set 
forth is not one of feeling but of wisdom — divine wisdom or 
guidance. Feeling, in the words of Frank Buchman, is its fruit, 
not its root. 
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moon and stars — ^has been wiped out and a new world 
is being born before my very eyes. It is the hour of 
the Apocalypse. 

But a while ago, and in my world a curtain hung in 
front of me which shut out the air, so that I choked 
for breath. Life was a parenthesis between an exploded 
and an expected miracle, an aching absence of miracle, 
a void, a nightmare. And now — O miracle of miracles! 
— ^the curtain has vanished! The curtain has vanished, 
the curtain has vanished! The curtain has vanished, 
vanished, vanished! The curtain has vanished and I 
breathe freely, generously. I breathe for the first time! 
The curtain has vanished, and beyond the curtain — — ? 
Miracle of miracles! There is no Beyond! The Beyond 
is here! Its miracle is here, is everywhere! The 
brackets of the parenthesis have been removed and 
life runs on freely, a rich period of which every letter 
is a miracle! Where before everything was vagueness, 
uncertainty and perplexity, everything is now clarity, 
certainty, simplicity. Where there was drifting, now 
there is direction. Where there was mere multiplicity, 
now there is unity. Where everything was out of gear, 
now everything is in gear. Where there was impotence, 
there is now power, where staleness and routine, 
there is now newness and magic. Where everything 
before was common, now everything is rare. To adapt 
the poet^s words, 

This is the time when meadow, grove and Stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me do seem 
ApparelFd in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
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It is the dream I have had all my life! Everything I 
have ever dreamt of, longed and waited for, is here — 
everything which I have given up dreaming of, longing 
and waiting for, because I concluded it could only grow 
in the garden of the imagination. This is the dream 
come true. I have woken up to find myself walking 
in the flesh in dreamland and fairyland become terra 
firma, and at every corner everything I come upon and 
which I touch and handle is startlingly new and yet 
hauntingly familiar. This is the abolition, but also the 
fulfilment, of all my past; the translation and trans- 
figuration, but also the explanation and revelation, of 
what has always been before my eyes and at my feet: 

Yon public sun and unpeculiar seas 
(I find), these tame, undragonned trees, 

Are Colchis and the far Hesperides. 

The Empyrean vast and strange 
Hath humbly stooped to kissing range. 

I have lost everything. I have been stripped of every- 
thing, all my defences have fallen down, I am a bare, 
defenceless babe. But I have also gained everything, I 
am the child the poet speaks of — “the Child of Joy, 
come not in utter nakedness, but trailing clouds of 
glory from God, Who is our Home.” I feel like a 
young Titan who could blow oflF the roof of the world. 
I am power and passion. I am the meeting point of 
power streaming down and power surging up. I feel 
I could create worlds. I am the mystery of creation 
itself. I am birth and re-birth. I am part of the 
Resurrection and the Life. 
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THE TRUTH AND THE LIGHT 

What I have come to is a state and stage, and not 
a notion. It is like childhood, or puberty or maturity 
—not to be reached, or to be shown to others, dia- 
lectically or by means of argument. Nevertheless, what 
I have reached is the Truth. And the Truth is not a 
truth— it is not like any of the particular truths I have 
found hitherto, agreeing with this and differing from 
that. The Truth is the Light. It is that by which I see 
the truth of Plato, of Aristotle, of Kant and of Hegel, 
of idealism and materialism, of paganism, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism and of all the different particular ex- 
positions of Christianity, of Communism and Fascism, 
and of all the legions of “isms” I have known. With 
the help of the Light ail these are now seen by me 
far more clearly, and are grasped far more firmly, than 
they have been up to now. But what is most astonish- 
ing of all, instead of seeing them as I have seen them 
hitherto and as they have seen or see each other, 
namely, as mostly differing from and conflicting with 
each other, I now behold them reconciled. But by the 
same Light I also see where each stops short of, and 
begins to deny, the Truth, and I see that it is at this 
point that they begin to conflict with each other. The 
Truth which I have reached is the Light which con- 
firms and reconciles, but also confutes, all particular 
truths. 

What I have come to is the Light. But it is also the 
source of all the mysteries. Now at last I see whence 
it is that, whether they know^ it or not, the musician 
derives his music, the poet his poetry, the painter his 
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pictures, the religious leader his religion, the man of 
action his plan and decision. I see too how each in 
ignoring the source defiles what flows from it. 

HEAVEN 

What I have come to is Heaven. For Heaven is a 
state of being, and the characteristics I have enu- 
merated above are amongst those which have commonly 
been attributed to it. (Heaven is notably the ‘‘place” 
where your wishes and dreams come true and where 
all strife is removed and everything is smoothed out, 
the “place,” too, “where music and moonlight and 
feeling are one.”) But the attribute most commonly 
denoted by “Heaven,” at least in philosophical talk, 
is that of eternity. Now, the notion of eternity, like 
the closely connected one of infinity, can only be dis- 
cussed properly by means of a long and subtle analysis. 
But here we are not concerned with the notion, but 
with the felt experience, of eternity, without which 
all discussion of the notion becomes simply bad or 
misapplied mathematics because it is an attempt to 
bring mathematics into a region to which it is really 
alien. 

The feeling or experience, then, of eternity which 
we have in the experience of God or in the guided 
life, whether that life consists of an hour, a day, or 
years of clock time, lies in the feeling of unity, 
harmony, and connectedness of the parts and in our 
absorption in eveiy moment. The past seems to be 
resumed always widiout any loss in the present and the 
future is experienced in the present by a kind of 
creative prophecy ; the whole is all the time penetrated 
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and held together by one meaning or one plan and 
constitutes what is generally called an eternal present. 
Outside the guided life, the experience which comes 
nearest to possessing the attribute of eternity and which 
is generally cited in illustration of it is the aesthetic 
experience. Let us imagine a symphony or drama which 
is a perfect unity and which at the same time is so rich 
and involves us so actively that it absorbs the whole of 
us, our will and desire as well as our feeling and 
imagination, all the time. Our absorption, whether 
it lasted by the clock an hour, or days or years, 
would be felt as one moment. If it were interrupted 
by what did not fit into the symphony or drama, 
it would constitute the experience of the seconds 
(two, three, four, etc., according to the number of 
interruptions) of that moment. If it came to an end 
and were succeeded by absorptions in different 
symphonies or dramas, the different absorptions would 
constitute the experience of many moments. If, on 
the other hand, our absorption were in one uninter- 
rupted, endless, rich symphony or play, there would be 
no experience of time, but only the experience of one 
eternal moment. In other words, the experience of 
eternity is the experience of perfect and rich unity 
which is neither interrupted nor succeeded by any- 
thing, while the experience of time is the experience 
of interruption and distraction, of gaps, of discon- 
nectedness or mere conjunction — -the experience of 
the mere ‘"and” or plus (of this moment and that moment 
and that moment and so on) . But the experience of God, 
we have seen, is the experience of a perfect and rich 
unity, being the experience of the oneness and of the 
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infinity of the absolutes, while the guided life, to the 
extent to which it is guided and so long as it lasts, is 
the experience of the perfect play or the miracle 
play, absolute love’s plan of salvation, in which one 
pure act fits in with another pure act with astonishing 
inevitability, constantly impelling us to call out 
‘^Author! Author! ” in that most life-giving and health- 
giving of all cries, the prayer of thankfulness and 
jubilation. 

In short, Heaven or eternity is absorption in God.^ 
HELL 

I feel in Heaven, because I am in Heaven, so long 
as I am absorbed in God and, being absorbed in God, 
absorb everything into Him that comes along — that is 
to say, so long as I seek and get guidance for every 
detail of the day’s work. But suppose that instead of 
absorbing the world about me into God, I either try 
to run away from it altogether and keep myself in my 
detached Heaven, or else try to keep my Heaven and 
my world apart, acting according to the laws of 

This expression has, however, led to grievous misunderstand- 
ings through people who have not had the experience thinking of 
physical absorption and imagining that w'e are absorbed in God as 
we might be absorbed, say, in (i.e. by) a lion eating us, in which 
case the absorption would be a vanishing of the absorbed. We 
must think, not of our absorption in a lion, but of our absorption 
in a play. When I am absorbed in the lion I do not absorb the lion 
but I vanish in him. On the other hand, when I am absorbed in a 
play, I also absorb the play, and neither I nor the play vanish. So 
my absorption in God is also my absorption of God, which is 
another way of saying what we have already said, namely, that 
when I am in God, God is in me. 
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Heaven in Heaven and according to the laws of the 
world when in the world. Then, very soon, to quote 
Wordsworth again, 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy. 

First there comes back upon me that habit — ^whether 
general tendency to anger or despair, or dipsomania 
or morphinomania or some other mania — my slavery 
to which was the symptom of the disease devastating 
the whole of my life, and my release from which was 
my admission to Heaven; and then, one by one, all 
my habits (that is, all myself) creep back until “custom” 
or automatism, both mine and my world^s, lies upon 
me with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life, 
and, staring with dull, unseeing eyes, I ask myself: 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

For Heaven is now no longer a dream come true, 
but merely a dream. It is now but the memory of an 
emotional conversion. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore: 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more 

I have fallen out of Heaven. And into what do I 
fall? Into my old past? No, for that has gone. Or 
rather, it is there still, but not the same. The aching 
absence of miracle has now become an evil torturing 
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and fascinating presence; the smell of staleness has 
turned into the reek of sulphur. My past is not the 
same, because, although my ancient automatisms are 
returning, I am no longer the same. The intensity, 
sensitiveness and concentration which I gained in 
Heaven I carry with me in my fall ; but now I want to 
use them in the opposite direction, for the destruction 
or disintegration of life instead of for construction 
and integration. Instead of wanting to create and heal, 
I now want to smash and infect. In short, from the 
state which is denoted by the term “Heaven” I have 
fallen to the state which has the attributes denoted by 
the term “Hell.” 

If I am not to drop from Heaven into Hell, my 
initiation into Heaven must be the commencement of 
a life-long fight with the master of Hell, the Enemy. 

With this fight we shall deal in the next chapter.* 

^ In the last part of this chapter I have expressed my experience 
of God with the help of philosophy and literature, once my idols 
worshipped uncomprehendingly and now through this experience 
illuminated and loved with understanding. I have done so because, 
although the experience is Everyman’s, yet each man has to give 
it in the terms of his main interests (i.e., his previous idols); for 
it is in these that the purifying work of the experience is most 
striking. By giving it in this way I hope to help especially those 
whose interests are like mine. But I do not wish to imply that the 
experience of God is conditioned by, or dependent for its fullness 
upon, the knowledge of philosophy and literature. I know many 
a man whose experience of God is deeper and richer than mine 
because he has had more and deeper experiences of the Cross, 
but who would simply describe it by saying: “It’s great fun,” 
or “It makes life worth living,” or “Jesus loves me.” But these 
are merely short-hand ways of giving those characteristics which 
I have given here at length, and do not connote their absence. 





Chapter 3 


SHARING OR SPREADING THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION 

The world is changed through our sharing 
the experience of God 

★ 

I. THE LARGER SELF THE ENEMY OF 
CONVERSIONS (129-138) 

Ail selves are members of each other through being 
members of the larger self or the kingdom of fear, which 
attacks every conversion, so that to remain converted we 
must convert it (i 29-1 3 2). Its victories shown in evolution, 
mysticism, quietism, merely intellectual, poetic, emotional 
or sacramental religion, etc. (i33“i3i;). They are won 
through our limiting our expectation. The world will be 
changed through unlimited expectation ( 1 3 S-i 3 8). 

II . THE STRATEGY OF THE LARGER SELF (139-149) 

Blunting our weapon, the miracle (139-140) ; replacing God 
(140-142); concealing fear (142-143); prohibiting self- 
exposure (144); separating self-consciousness and God- 
consciousness (14^-148); corrupting Scripture (148-149). 

III. THE STRATEGY AGAINST THE LARGER SELF: 

(A) SHARING, (B) RESTITUTION (150-170) 

Sharing our self-consciousness and God-consciousness 
through confession-profession interprets the act of God 
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(i5-o-i^2), takes on the sins of others (152), exorcises 
(153-1^4), acts as a solvent (13-4), unites persons and 
multiplies personality ( i ^7), and forms the army for the 

World-Revolution (i 57-1 59). Restitution is a changing, re- 
living and redeeming of the past (1^7-164); it brings 
release from old fears {164-167) and helps us to return to 
the right path (167). Together sharing and restitution 
constitute the opening of the graves of self and the Revela- 
tion of God’s plan (168-170). 


I 


THE LARGER SELF THE ENEMY 
OF CONVERSIONS 

★ 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE LARGER SELF 

The self is a self-defending system of habits over 
against other such systems. It is essentially separatist 
in relation to these other systems. Indeed, the defence 
is constituted by the separation, and this sepai*ation is 
itself the effect of the primal separation from God or 
unifying love. But the separation also constitutes a 
dependence and even a slavery, and the greater the 
force of repulsion between the two selves the greater 
also is the force of attraction between them. 

This is well illustrated by hatred. It would seem at 
first that hatred of another is just a desire to get away 
from the other or have him removed, and it is, indeed, 
the strongest separatist desire. But it is also notorious 
that when we hate a person we are far more haimted 
by the thought of him, fascinated by him, than when 
we love him, and even when we want to destroy him 
we yet want to have him always with us in order to 
hate him, hatred being one of the most difficult 
sentiments to part with. 

The self, we have said, is either a tyrant or a Cyclops 
towards other selves. As a t)Tant it needs the other 
selves to tyrannise over; as a Cyclops it needs them 

The Philosophy of Courage I 
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either to eat them, as the Cyclops ate the comrades 
of Odysseus, or to feel its might and independence 
over against them, as did the Cyclops over against his 
fellows.^ Each self is tied to all the other selves 
in that commerce between selves which is a war 
punctuated by uneasy intervals of peace or pretences 
of peace, and the conflict itself is a way of snarling 
up the threads till they are inextricably intertwined. 
Together they form that tangle which includes the 
whole of nature, organic and inorganic, and which we 
have called the kingdom of fear or inertia. They are 
members of one diseased gigantic body and in being 
members of that they are members of one another. 
That body is the larger self. 

As self I am part of the larger self by contiguity or 
in area and by summation or in depth. 

I am contiguous with other selves in the sense that 
I live and deal with them, as a friend or enemy, as a 
member of a family, as a partner or rival in business, 
as a member of a profession or trade union, as a citizen, 
as a national over against other nationals ; while to 
organic and inorganic nature Tam related in hunting 
or tending or using animals, in ploughing or sowing 
the earth, in all the uses to which I put matter, in 
eating and drinking, in all my experience by means of 
the bodily senses and appetitions. 

By summation or in depth I am far more intimately 
related to the larger self, in the sense that at any 
moment I sum up in my unconscious and my body 
not only my own past, but also the past of my family 
and of my people, mankind's passage from monkey to 
man, the whole evolution of the animal, vegetable, 

* For the elaboration of this idea see The Ethics of Power, p. 1 34. 
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and physical kingdoms, the history of the whole 
cosmos — in short, Karma, Necessity, Law, Fate. 

THE. LARGER SELF*S ONSLAUGHT ON A CONVERSION 

We will say, then, that I have been converted, and 
deeply, fundamentally converted. I am a changed man; 
I am in Heaven, I am part of the Resurrection and the 
Life. But Heaven or the Resurrection and tlie Life for 
me is but a tiny spot of health on this diseased gigantic 
body, a minute speck of light on the surface of this 
fathomless abyss, and in the midst of this immense 
wilderness, of darkness. The disease and the darkness, 
the larger self or the Enemy, will try to swallow up the 
spot or speck. It will try to do so through laughter and 
scorn, or incredulity and neglect; through praise or 
through blame ; through contumely or honour ; through 
rejection or pretended assimilation. It will carry on 
its attack in the sphere of manners and morals, of work 
and of play, in art and morality, in philosophy, re- 
ligion and theology. It will carry it on around me and 
about me but also, far more insidiously and deadlily in 
my very depths — in my imagination, my habits, my 
body — in which the. larger self is summed up. Its 
shifts are countless — ^for it is a very Proteus — ^and 
their enumeration would constitute not only the 
history of religion and of mankind but also the story 
which has yet to be pieced together by Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology. 

TO REMAIN CONVERTED I MUST CONVERT THE 
LARGER SELF 

The existence of the spot or speck is, therefore, 
extremely precarious. It is precarious in the literal 
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sense of the word— namely, dependent on prayer. To 
rest in Heaven I must by constant prayer keep myself 
attached to God, absorbed in God. But God is absolute 
health whose function is to heal and to propagate itself 
over the diseased body; He is absolute love which is 
the passion for the Cross or for lifting up inertia and 
transforming it into pure energy. Therefore, my ^‘‘rest” 
in Heaven means perpetual motion— the ceaseless 
spreading of the spot or speck outwards and down- 
wards, until it has covered the whole area and 
penetrated to the bottom of the abyss; the peace of 
Heaven is a ceaseless war against the Enemy, the larger 
self or disease or fear. Remaining a changed man means 
going on being changed myself and being used for the 
changing of the world. It means being a missionary, and 
being a missionary means being a revolutionary. The 
revolutionary urge in me, once it has been released, 
cannot stop short at the world revolution for me but 
must proceed to the world revolution for the world. It 
is a demand for a revolution of all personal relations, of 
sex, of the home, of education, of business, of govern- 
ment, of the nation, of international relations. With a 
far-stretching vision and hope, which give passion and 
significance to every common act, it expects even the 
change or transfiguration of the physical imi verse it- 
self. With a patience which is also the urgency that 
storms the gates of Heaven it prepares for the Day of 
Judgment, for the all-embracing Quiet Time, the 
coming of God’s kingdom, the hour of the Apocalypse 
for all. 
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THE LARGER SELF’s VICTORIES: DEFEATED 
CONVERSIONS 

Ifj however, I limit this urgency, expectation or 
demand at any point, my resting in Heaven becomes a 
falling out of Heaven. For every limitation being the 
work of the self, this limitation is a way in which the 
self reasserts itself over a conversion; it is a way in 
which the Enemy scores against Heaven. 

Amongst victories of the Enemy, or defeated con- 
versions or arrested revolutions, we may reckon, on 
the vast theatre of war which is the cosmos, all the 
stages in evolution which have produced the different 
natural kingdoms, orders and species. At each point 
life took a leap forward under the impulsion of the 
revolutionary passion, then in came inertia again, the 
grip of the past or old closed over the new, and the 
result was the deposit of another set of automatisms 
slightly differing from what had gone before. 

Leaving these instances, which we can only under- 
stand by speculation based on analogy, and coming to 
the history of the religious experience itself, on which 
we can gain insight directly from our own experience, 
we see that the worst case of a defeated conversion is 
that in which Heaven itself comes to be looked upon 
as a rest from activity, as a refuge from the larger self 
(that is, from the disease which is to be healed), as a 
peace which is a running away from the Enemy — in 
short, as a retreat from the Cross. It is in this case that 
the victory of the Enemy is the most conspicuous, since 
Heaven itself becomes a funk-hole, like the drink of the 
dipsomaniac, and is, therefore, the object of a mania; 
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Heaven itself becomes the residence of fear or of the 
Enemy. From such a defeat result all those religions 
which are denoted as “mysticisms” when the word is 
used abusively, or as “quietisms.” Being an escape from 
life, they are eo ipso an escape^om God also, though 
nominally they are a fleeing to God, just as their 
opposites — ^various active pharisaisms or idealisms— 
being an escape from God, are eo ipso an escape from 
life, though they pretend to plunge their devotees into 
the business and problems of life. 

Next we may reckon the Heaven which is so 
fractured by the inroads of the Enemy, and in which 
the interruptions by the self are so much larger than 
the experiences of God, that these experiences, being 
cut off from each other by the vast expanses of self, 
seem to be experiences of different gods. This gives 
us polytheism. At any rate it explains the element of 
genuine experience of God which there can be in 
polytheism. 

As third we may place a whole group of limitations 
which may be called limitations by area. The limitation 
of the experience of Heaven to comprehension by the 
intellect yields the religion of philosophers, of theolo- 
gisers and of those who like to turn over in their 
minds spiritual truths, “sermon- tasters ” as they are 
sometimes called. The confining of it to the imagina- 
tion produces imaginative mysticism or Platonism like 
that of Wordsworth, Shelley and many others. Its 
limitation to feeling results in emotional religion. Its 
identification with “conduct, ” which generally also 
means with a code for conduct, turns it into what is 
ordinarily called morality, while the opposite limita- 
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tion of It to that which is gained by worship and the 
sacraments makes of it a particular experience along- 
side of other particular experiences. Last of these trun- 
cations we may place the confining by the converted 
individual of his demand to the realisation of perfection 
in his own life; this produces the solitary saint. 

In another group may be set what may be called 
limitations by time. Heaven is by some said to be that 
which can only be attained after the death of the body 
and not merely the death of the self, and this is 
generally interpreted to mean that it is useless and 
even sinful to expect in our lifetime the complete 
cure of the disease which is the larger self. By others 
this cure, or the coming of the Kingdom, is relegated 
to an indefinite future which is really a sort of Greek 
Kalends. A third lot, using a rather mystifying 
philosophy of time, instead of interpreting eternity 
(or Heaven) as that which in relation to the kingdom 
of fear is a perfecting or healing of the constituents 
of that kingdom and must itself be an event in time 
(being, in fact, a perfecting of the time of the kingdom 
of fear and a bringing to an end of that kingdom), 
think of it as a “timelessness” which does not neces- 
sitate the end of the kingdom of fear.* 

DEFEAT COMES FROM LIMITING EXPECTATION 

Each of these abatements of our demand has sooner 
or later meant the end of Heaven and the reinstate- 

* This is rather a difficult subject and cannot be pursued here 
at greater length. The notion of eternity favoured in this book is 
that of perfect time, or of the perfection of the temporal, and not 
of timelessness. 
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ment of the self. For the individual it has meant that 
he has had “an experience’^ or “ thrill,” has acquired 
new virtues and then has perhaps continued to live at 
a higher level than before ; at the very best it has meant 
that he did not proceed as far, or with as few inter- 
ruptions, in his experience of God, as he might have 
done. For more general outpourings of the Spirit it 
has meant that after changing the face of civilisation 
for half a generation or more they have ceased to 
operate, leaving as deposits merely a new sect or 
religion or moral code, and joining the class of revivals 
or religious movements that have had their day. 

This end has been inevitable and implicit in the 
abatement from the very beginning. For the magic 
which is prayer depends for its full and continued 
effectiveness on unlimited demandingness and expecta- 
tion (which is also imlimited courage) and on the 
feeling of crisis. There must be no inhibition or slack- 
ness even in the depths of our imagination, in our 
ordinary unconscious or in that deepest unconscious 
which is called the body. If you begin your approach 
to God with a limitation or inhibition on the very 
surface or threshold, that is, in your intellect or 
reason, such as are the limitations we have considered, 
then you are cutting the nerve of your application at 
the very start.* 

* The following should make clearer the intimate connection, 
which is to some so inexplicable or incredible, between demand- 
ingness or prayer and expectation or hope on the one hand and 
fulfilment on the other. It is not the fact that I ask and expect 
and that in consequence God grants my request as a reward or 
favour, because He is pleased with me or because He cannot get 
rid of me, as the language of imperfect personality used in con- 
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UNLIMITED VICTORY THROUGH UNLIMITED 
EXPECTATION 

The history of these arrested conversions makes dis- 
couraging reading. Indeed, so discouraging is it, that 
it is a favourite device of the larger self, in its war 
against Heaven, to make us undertake such a review 
as we have attempted here and then to say to us: 
‘There you are! These conversions, even the most 
effective and enduring, have not come up to your 
expectations. Why try?” To this each must answer: 
“Seeing that it has been possible for the course of mj 
history to be changed so drastically that something 
quite unprecedented in it has emerged, it is possible 
for the course of the whole of history to be changed in 
the same way.” Sometimes the larger self even becomes 
pious and argues as follows : “Leave everything to God ; 
everything will happen in God’s good time. These 
expectations and prophecies of a cosmic revolution 
have always had something fantastic in them and have 
come to nought.” To this we must answer: “God’s 
good time is always this time, and His way of working 
is partly through the urgency of my demand. If I 
abate this urgency, I am not leaving things to Him but 
resisting Him with inertia. The invitation to wait for 
God’s good time comes from the self’s desire to have 

nection with perfect personality or God so often and so mis- 
leadingly suggests. The fact is that asking and expecting constitute 
energy and the admission of pure energy or God (“he that hath, 
to him shall be given”), whereas the opposites of asking and 
expecting constitute inertia or death and the exclusion of pure 
energy or God (“he that hath not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he hath”). 
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a ‘good time’ or an easy time. The only thing wrong 
with these expectations has been that they limited 
themselves either by a preconception of what the 
revolution must be or by a date after which it could 
not be. Or else you, O larger self, devil that you are, 
have poisoned their very soul: you have made of them 
a running away from the ills that were to be cured 
instead of a grappling with these, or you have robbed 
either the urgency of its patience or the patience of its 
urgency. If we get enough people with the right kind 
of expectation, that is to say, with the right kind of 
revolutionary passion, which means people really 
attached to God, the World Revolution is inevitable.” 


II 


THE STRATEGY OF THE LARGER SELF 

★ 

god’s word = THE MIRACLE = OUR WEAPON 
AGAINST THE LARGER SELF 
To save my soul, then, I must save the world. That 
is to say, I must change it. I must at once sound the 
tocsin of the Revolution and go on doing so all the 
time. This I do by spreading the word of God, 

The word of God is the same as the act of God, 
the pure act or miracle, the missionary act which by 
propagating health and love bears witness to its source, 
health and love. It is the act of the Oxford don who, 
in obedience to guidance which was mortifying to his 
pride because of its triviality and which in consequence 
he tried to drive away but tried in vain, wrote to his 
former schoolmaster confessing and apologising for a 
lie he had told as a boy of eleven in order to save 
himself from being caned; his letter proved the means 
of bringing the subject of guidance to the notice of 
the schoolmaster, who gave his life to God and was 
enabled soon after to save two men from suicide, who 
also placed their lives under God and from two self- 
destroying centres of disease were turned into sources 
from which flowed and spread life and health. It is 
the act of the business man who after a struggle obeyed 
guidance to surrender pride and greed and to yield 
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to his enemy in a dispute involving thousandsj although 
his enemy was legally and morally in the wrong — ^an 
act which later proved the means of bringing this 
enemy to God. It is the act of the man who, feeling 
that he could not help answering at least with some 
gentle satire the man who was accusing him unjustly 
and imgratefully, prayed in despair until his feelings 
were replaced by pure friendship and interest for the 
other, who in the changed atmosphere suddenly 
changed the tenor of his talk and confessed his own 
ills, seeking and getting help for them. 

To be a missionaiy, therefore, I must primarily lead 
the completely surrendered life all the time so as to 
attain, through purity, sensitiveness to guidance for 
pure acts. Nevertheless, so cunning is the larger self’s 
strategy in its conspiracy to replace God by itself, that 
it can make even the act of God fit into that con- 
spiracy. We must now look at the main points of this 
strategy. 

THE LARGER SELF REPLACING GOD IN PHARISAISM 

The larger self substitutes itself instead of God by 
means of idolising. In the absence of God the cosmos 
is a madhouse swarming with gods, while the life of 
the larger self is one long mania of deification. 

The form in which that life comes nearest to re- 
placing God by replacing the God-guided life (from 
which it borrows much and which it caricatures in the 
attempt to oust it) is pharisaism.*** Its distinction from 
the guided life we have already pointed out when 
dealing with the difference between fanaticism and 
guidance, for pharisaism is a fanaticism. It will be 
* Set The Ethics of Tower, pp. and 1 88-2 18. 
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useful, however, to resume that distinction here in two 
points. 

The guided life differs from the pharisaic life in the 
same respect, of course, in which the guided act differs 
from the pharisaic act. Now, in the first place, the 
guided act can never be adequately derived from, or 
explained by, any number of laws or general rules, 
while the pharisaic act is nothing if it is not an enact- 
ment of the law. In the second place, the guided act 
comes from love, while the pharisaic act comes from 
fear. This we have already stated over and over again, 
both by definition, since we have defined the self as 
fear, and by illustration. Nevertheless, since the truth 
that every action which does not come from love or 
God must come from fear, whatever the name we use 
for it, is so important and yet so often denied or for- 
gotten, it will be useful to illustrate it here once more. 

Take the highest act of which pharisaism is capable, 
that by which a man deliberately and from a sense of 
duty lays down his life, whether for another person, his 
country or a cause. He has been prepared for this act 
all his life, by reading and preaching and talk about the 
nobility, glory and immortality of the act. That pre- 
paration in itself is s)anptomatic: it is like the adminis- 
tration of the tot of rum before going over the top. If 
the prospective hero looked honestly into himself, he 
would have to admit that the force which propels him 
is fear* — that he shrinks from what he imagines that he 
himself and others will think and feel about him if he 
does not lay down his life.* The fear is ultimately of 

^ The best illustration of what is here stated is to be found in 
the Alcestis of Euripides, Alcestis lays down her life for her husband 
and in doing so reYeals her motives very naively. 



FEAR CONCEALS FEAR 

Now the procedure of the self, its strongest mode 
of self-defence, is to refuse to face itself as fear* It 
hides its face from itself. In its war against Heaven 
its strongest weapon is its visor. Self-saving is, above 


* If the reader is not yet convinced that all pharisaism acts by 
fear, let him watch himself inculcating any rule of virtue into a 
child. Even if he merely says, “This is how nice people behave” 
or “Nice people don’t behave in that way,” he is using a threat 
or the sanction of fear. At the very least he must admit that it 
is a habit he is trying to inculcate and that it is on the force of 
habit he is relying ; and every habit carries with it the fear of, i.e. 
the shrinking from, its own violation. 
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the larger seif, for his standard of measurement and 
even his self-condemnation and self-abhorrence have 
been communicated to him from the larger self by 
heredity and education. Contrast with this the most 
striking instance of guided action: when a man is ready 
to give up everything, including his life, and to face 
ignominy and torture in order to be used as an instru- 
ment in developing the personalities of others along 
the lines of absolute love and health, and when he acts 
because he is entranced by the beauty and wisdom 
and sanity of God. The act is a shouting and singing 
and clapping of the hands for joy, and he no more 
thinks of it as a sacrifice than the lark thinks of its 
singing as a sacrifice; he is, on the contrary, grateful 
as for a privilege both to God and to the human beings 
whom he serves. In such an act, it is obvious, there 
can be no self-reference and therefore no fear- 
reference.* 
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all, face-saving. The self hides or saves its face first 
by means of W’^ords, The motive for a pharisaic act 
like the one discussed above it calls sense of duty, 
patriotism, devotion, zeal for humanity — in short, 
anything but fear. Those who insist on calling a spade 
a spade are dubbed cynics, misanthropes, malicious 
defamers of human nature — in short, anything but 
absolutely honest people. 

The words, however, are not idle words ; they help 
to keep the visor in position. So strong, indeed, is 
their influence, that we have the utmost difficulty in 
seeing our motives as they really are. In certain so- 
called love relationships, for example, such as that 
between “loving” husband and wife or that between 
members of a “loving” family, we do not see that the 
motive is that of fear, fear of hurting each other’s 
feelings, fear of seeing ourselves and each other as we 
really are, fear of not being loving or loved. We try 
and pump up love out of ourselves and pile up a 
mountain of pretence and artificiality. Similarly the 
courtesies of civilised intercourse are nominally ex- 
pressions of kindly and gracious feelings towards each 
other, and such is the power of suggestion, that 
through merely performing the prescribed rites we 
generate a fictitious kindliness and do not notice that 
the master of the ceremonies who dictates and looks 
after their observance is the great dread we have, 
when two or’ three are gathered together, of seeing 
ourselves and each other as enemies who fear and 
inspires fear, who are on the defensive and are man- 
oeuvring for position. 
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THE PROHIBITION AND NECESSITY OF SELF-EXPOSURE 

As a means to this concealment there prevails a kind 
of terroristic prohibition of any self- exposure , especially 
before a public. It is supposed to be shockingly inde- 
cent, an impious unveiling of the '‘secret of personality'' 
(it does, indeed, give away a secret, the secret of the 
vast conspiracy), a desecration, a prostitution, a raking 
up of filth, an eating of dirt ; it is repulsive and offensive 
to each member of the larger self; it makes each sick, as, 
indeed, it should. But even in private and in the most 
intimate relationships the larger self encourages only 
a self-exposure strictly tempered by reserve and self- 
respect (i.e. fear-respect) ; the play must go on always 
and each actor must act his part and keep on the mask 
required by that part. Only in front of the mirror and 
when by ourselves are we allowed to take oft' the mask. 

But this permission the larger self grants only 
because it knows that the mask camiot come off, kept 
on tightly as it is by our fear, which fear does not go 
until we are no longer afraid to show ourselves as we 
really are to one other self, and even to the larger 
self (that is, to any self and to many selves). For it is 
just a psychological truism that, if you keep your fear, 
sin or trouble to yourself, you keep it^ — that is, you 
do not let go of it, but cling to it, even as it clings to 
you, winding its octopus tentacles about your soul 
and dragging it down into the depths away from your 
own sight as well as the sight of others. Proper self- 
consciousness is a psychological impossibility without 
self-exposure to oAer selves, or at any rate without 
the willingness for such exposure. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS SEPARATED FROM GOD- 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Still more impossible is proper self-consciousness 
without the consciousness and the help of God. For 
fear’s greatest fear being that of facing itself as fear, a 
miracle — the first and perhaps the greatest — ‘is needed 
to break through it. Hence the larger self sets itself 
against God-consciousness even more than against self- 
exposure. 

To the extent, however, to which it cannot avoid 
having both self-consciousness and God-consciousness, 
it endeavours to keep either apart from the other and 
thus to mutilate and falsify both. 

Of self-consciousness it will accept only that part 
which consists of the preoccupation with the symptoms 
of the self. For example, in our own times especially, 
men occupy themselves with the problems of poverty 
and war, vigorously protest against them, form 
societies and pass laws to deal with them and even 
fight each other about the right way of curing them. 
For poverty and war are only symptoms of the self— 
that is, of fear in its various forms, such as rapacity, 
anger, vindictiveness, etc. — ^and to deal with the 
symptoms is the surest way the neurotic has discovered 
of never facing the cause, since the symptoms, instead 
of vanishing, simply multiply through his grappling 
with them, so that he never has time to get down to 
the cause. Hence it is no uncommon sight to find 
people who engage in a vigorous warfare against 
poverty and war and, through so doing, not only keep 
but actually aggravate in themselves the fear, greed, 
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contentiousness, lust for power and conquest from 
which poverty and war spring. The larger self, being 
a maniac, is a neurotic par excellence and therefore 
adopts the neurotic’s strategy. And with good reason. 
For the cause of poverty and war is simply the self 
qua fear or rejection of absolute love, health, wisdom, 
that is to say, of God. To face the cause is, therefore, 
to accept complete self-consciousness with its corre- 
lative God-consciousness, and to accept this is to 
accept the fact that the only cure is the annihilation 
of the self.^ 

The larger self will sometimes even tolerate self- 
exposure on the part of particular selves before a 
public; such exposure is, indeed, a favourite form of 
contemporary literature. But this it will do only so 
long as there is the admission that human nature is 
like that and that there is no help for it — that is to 
say, that there is no God. As soon, however, as you 
bring in the fact of God- — that is, as soon as you intro- 
duce God-consciousness — the very people who were 
so free in their self-exposure before will now recant. 
The reason for the volte-face is obvious. The self- 
exposure without the acknowledgment of God or 
God-consciousness was no exposure at all. It com- 
plained of the absence of help and was an accusation 
or exposure of the “universe.” True self-exposure, on 
the other hand, demonstrates the unwillingness of the 
self to be helped ; it shows the self as a shrinking 
from God and is 5e^-accusation and not world- 
accusation. 


* See p. 65-. 
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GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS SEPARATED FROM SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Of God-consciousness the larger self accepts that 
part which consists of the preoccupation with the 
symptoms or fruits of the presence of God or absolute 
health — ^namely, happiness, pleasure, prosperity, suc- 
cess, enlightenment, peace, justice, etc. The pursuit 
of these may be said to constitute the whole of our 
life, especially of pharisaism. But this very pursuit is a 
running away from the complete God-consciousness 
which brings with it self-consciousness and shows us 
that the only way to attain these is to annihilate the 
self and to let in absolute health, from which they flow. 
In running away from this consciousness the pursuit 
frustrates itself, becomes a maniacal thing and turns 
its objects into idols which are escapes from life — 
escapes even from the very things it is seeking, happi- 
ness, pleasure, prosperity, etc. 

The larger self will also accept from God-conscious- 
ness any truths about God, even such as declare that 
God^s coming means its own going, provided that they 
remain general. For then it can apply them in its own 
way. It can even pretend that it is annihilating itself in 
the very acts in which it is defending itself. Hence it is 
that many men we have known have at first maintained 
that they were engaged in slaying the self because they 
were missionaries or philanthropists or sacrificed their 
time and money for some cause; and yet they have 
afterwards themselves discovered and confessed, when 
they really met God, that their activity had all the 
time been nothing but an escape from the task which 
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would really have been the Cross for them^ and that 
so it had in reality constituted a way of protecting 
their fear, 

CORRUPTING SCRIPTURE 

What the larger self cannot stand at any price is a 
particular demonstration of the meeting of self- 
consciousness and God-consciousness, of the self and 
God, of man and God. From such a demonstration it 
has shrunk with all its might, not on one occasion only, 
but always. For it is a demonstration which is quite 
unmistakable. It is a demonstration of the self’s suicide. 
It is an irrefutable memento mori and it inevitably starts 
the self upon the meditation of death. 

But God’s act, i.e. the pure act or miracle, is 
precisely such a demonstration. 

What, then, does the larger self do when it is 
brought face to face with it? It tries to interpret it in 
such a way that the self replaces God. It does the work 
of the Devil quoting Scripture (for miracles are God’s 
Scripture) in his own defence. 

This is, then, how the larger self at its best, when it 
does not use simply the weapon of ridicule or denial, 
puts the miracles which we have cited above. “That 
don had a very scrupulous sense of honour. True, we 
must not be over-scrupulous, but we should remember 
that a nice sense of honour may lead to important 
consequences through unforeseeable coincidences. 
Besides being noble, that don was very wise in allow- 
ing for such possibilities. That businessman was a very 
generous man. His generosity looked beyond his own 
interest to that of society. The man who refrained 
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■from a satirical answer realised that turning the other 
cheek was only common sense. ” 

There are many other ways in which it will translate 
the same fact^ and' in some of them God even will be 
introduced, but only as a remote and feebly realised 
cause. In all of them the self is in the foreground 
weighing' and measuring, picking and choosing, cal- 
culating, deciding. If God is brought in at all, it is 
merely as, a constitutional monarch to whom the self 
is the all-important Prime Minister, The self is exalted, 
and guidance by the light of the self’s law, virtue and 
•wisdom is justified. Appearances, face, decency, are 
preserved. There is no questioning of the self’s ac- 
cepted order, no provocation ; everything is in order, 
nothing need be changed. 


in 


THE STRATEGY AGAINST THE LARGER SELF; 
(A) SHARING, (B) RESTITUTION 

★ 

INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE 

What, however, the larger self will at no price 
accept, what is perfectly shocking and obscene, are 
the declarations of the agents themselves. The first of 
them runs : “I thought it perfectly silly for a man in my 
position to write a letter like that, and I could not see 
what good the writing would do. I obeyed only because 
until I did so I could get no other guidance.” The 
second states: “I had a hard struggle to swallow my 
pride and thought the guidance very unbusiness-like, 
but God repeatedly told me I must obey it. I could 
only find peace by doing so and I told the other fellow 
why I did it.” The third is the worst of the lot, for 
it runs as follows; “I could see perfectly well that my 
word of gentle satire would ruin everything and that 
important issues hung upon my not saying it. But I 
felt I could not resist the temptation to say it. I knew 
that turning the other cheek was the secret of every- 
thing but I felt I could not do it in the proper spirit. I 
threw myself upon God in sheer despair. ” 

All the three declarations are obscene, unfit for the 
stage of the larger self’s cosmic play, for they spoil 
this play by representing God as doing everything and 
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the self as trivial, as a nuisance, as getting in the way, 
at best as simply being got out of the way. They are 
indecent self-exposures, deadly insults to the self (“to 
the dignity of human personality,” it alleges), death- 
blows to it. 

Nevertheless, they are the simple truth. 

The simple truth or absolutely honest statement is 
the weapon which the missionary must use against the 
larger self’s strategy. It is the absolutely true and, 
therefore, God-inspired commentary to God’s text or 
miracle in answer to the self’s glossing of that same 
text. . 

CONFESSION-PROFESSION = SHARING 

Absolutely honest description of one’s experience 
has always two aspects. One of these is confession — 
the exposure of the self for what it really is (namely 
fear or disease), the unmasking of the face, the letting 
down of all defences , the abandonment of the struggle 
for existence; it is the true expression of self- 
consciousness. The other aspect is profession or 
bearing witness to God as light which illumines dark- 
ness and shows up disease, health that heals, love that 
forgives or changes, power that creates, wisdom that 
guides; it is the true expression of God-consciousness. 
Confession-profession is the only true expression of 
experience, which, when free, is always self-con- 
sciousness and God-consciousness. 

Confession-profession, being the true expression of 
God-consciousness, is my way of communicating my 
experience of God or of sharing that experience with 
my neighbour. To share that experience is, in the true 
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sense of the word, to share my life with him. It is also 
to propagate the experience of God or to preach 
God's word, and to do this is to carry on the war 
against the Enemy. To be a missionary, then, I must 
in the first place, have the experience of God so as to 
be used for miracles and, in the second place, I must 
share. 

TAKING ON another’s SINS 

But how to share and what to share, when and with 
whom to share, God Himself must show me. The right 
kind of sharing is itself an act of God. My contribution 
to it is to be willing to share first the life of the person 
with whom I am to share my own life. I must take on 
his sins and fears and make them mine, caring about 
them and about the healing of them in a way in which 
he does not care himself, and which confers the 
urgency and feeling of crisis necessary for the magic 
to work. That is to say, instead of running away from 
the condition of being members one of another, I 
must accept it and make the most of it. I must suffer 
the union of self-consciousness and God-consciousness, 
of self-sickness and positive God-feeling, which he will 
not have for himself, so that these may develop for 
his benefit in me. To do this is truly to love my 
neighbour — ^who in the kingdom of fear is also my 
enemy, just as he whom I specifically call my enemy in 
that kingdom is also my friend in the kingdom of 
Heaven. It is to love my neighbour-enemy as myself. 
It is when I do this that there springs from me the 
guided and yet unaimed word, the spontaneous talk, 
which works miracles. 
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SHARING AS A METHOD OF EXORCISM 

; One miracle this kind of sharing always works. 
Since it is the operation of absolute love in me^ I grow 
by it in absolute love, in God-consciousness and self- 
consciousness — that is, I go on being changed. 

But what does it do for the other person? Does it 
change him? Veiy commonly it infuriates him. And 
then the larger self begins to whisper in me: “There 
Is no miracle in this. This is merely a blunder. It 
cannot be the work of love to stir up rage. ” But here, 
as usual, the larger self is suggesting what is false. The 
truth is that infuriation is the work of love — the way 
in which its work commonly begins. It is the ferment 
beginning to work, the self-sickness spreading, the 
manias or devils stirring and coming to the surface. 
Soon they come out, and he accuses me, or the truth 
I have put before him, or the people he associates 
with it, of hypocrisy, cowardice, immorality, stu- 
pidity, unreason, etc. Thereupon the self in me 
tempts me to defence. If I am guided, however, I 
resist the temptation, realising that the miracle has 
accomplished in half an hour what a psychologist might 
take months to achieve: the patient is projecting and 
diagnosing his own disease. If I am silent or encourage 
him to elaborate his diagnosis, and especially if I express 
agreement wdth him where the truth allows this, soon 
he may begin to see that the disease is his own. The 
miracle of self-consciousness then begins and “infuria- 
tion” is seen to be a misnomer for “ex-furiation” 
or the driving out of the furies — another word for 
exorcism. If this exorcism is preceded, as in the case 
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of Paul, by the stoning of a Stephen, we may be sure 
that Stephen thought his life well lost, or rather, well- 
invested. 

SHARING AS A SOLVENT 

Suppose, however, that the other man is ready to 
give up resistance. His readiness to give up resistance, 
to drop all his defences, to have the frost in his soul 
melt, to know himself, goes a long way towards 
bringing the miracle of self-consciousness to pass. But 
it is not by itself enough. Hard prayer is needed and 
also the help of another human being. If I simply point 
out his sins for him, I merely harden the automatic 
resistance of his self in spite of his readiness. Also, I 
may mislead him by a wrong analysis . Moreover, even 
if I am right, it is important that he should see his 
sins, not I; the self-consciousness must flower from 
within,^ and for that to happen a subtle chemistry is 
needed, the development of which is merely hindered 
by the brutal imposition of my more complete con- 
sciousness of his self upon his own inadequate self- 
consciousness. If, however, I begin by exposing my own 
sins, which, as we have seen, I do inevitably in sharing 
my experience of God, or for that matter, in sharing 
deeply and truly enough ai^ experience of mine, then 
the dropping of defences begins with me and the 
example is infectious; the breath of love, having 
begun in one quarter, blows whithersoever it listeth, 
and under its influence the crack in the ice of my self 
spreads to that of his self. 
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SHARING AS THE MULTIPLICATION OF PERSONALITY 

Let us say that we are both willing to share. We 
may be strangers who are conscientiously endeavour- 
ing to feel, and are persuaded that we are feeling, the 
kindly interest in each other which the laws of courtesy 
demand, or strangers who are trying hard to conceal 
the fact that, because of the opposition of our 
temperaments, education and outlook, we have con- 
ceived a hatred for each other at sight and for life. 
Or we may be life-long enemies. Or we are, let us 
suppose, father and a child, or husband and wife, with 
affection for each other, but with affection which is 
human only, and which, therefore, as every psycholo- 
gist will agree, is ambivalent or mixed with its con- 
trary — that is to say, it may be either mutual dislike 
tempered by a hankering after each other and by a 
sense of duty, or else combined with all sorts of little 
mutual irritations, dislikes, suspicions and resent- 
ments, which we have been concealing from each other 
and from ourselves all our life. We now share all 
these feelings as well as anything else which we are 
guided to share. But we share while accepting the 
demands of absolute love, in the faith that these 
demands can be satisfied through the help of absolute 
love, and resolved to satisfy them; and our sharing is 
punctuated by Quiet Times. Then, whichever of the 
above relations is the one that exists between us, we 
come upon the most wonderful discovery of all. We 
find that love has been there all the time and has not to 
be generated or striven for ; all we have had to do was 
to allow our fears to be removed. It is a very human 
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love, showing itself in released laughter, uninhibited 
gestures, fearless look, feeling of ease and fondness 
for each other’s company. At the same time it is 
love such as we have never known before — ^not even 
if we have been in the state known as “being in 
love with each other.” It is not merely a union, 
but a multiplication, of personality. It can never 
come directly from one human being to another, 
but always comes through love of the two for God 
or absolute love. Hence it is a multiplication of 
one triple consciousness (God-consciousness, self-con- 
sciousness and other-consciousness) by another triple 
consciousness. 

It constitutes a mystic marriage which, in the sense 
given to “eternal” here, may truly be called “the 
eternal triangle.” 

This marriage generates a magnetic field of multi- 
plied power — ^power of sensitiveness, power of vision, 
power of decision. In it what was before a mere blank 
or a mere breath or momentary pulse in the mind, or 
the ghost of the shadow of a dream, comes to life as 
a definite thought, a thought which reveals itself either 
as an angel coming from absolute love or as a fury 
needing to be exorcised. The keener sight penetrates 
the visor and all my fears are seen for what they really 
are. Where before there was fumbling and groping, 
there is now guidance and quick decision. The tempo of 
thought, imagination and will is quickened. Worlds can 
be traversed and ages lived in an hour. Hence the multi- 
plication of potency comes to our feeling largely as an 
impression of multiplied time. An hour in this mag- 
netised field seems an eternity as compared with 
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months outside it. It is, indeed, what it seems, for it 
is' a piece of eternity. 

The multiplication shows itself, above all, in the 
greater force of attraction exercised by this magnetised 
field. Soon a third person will be drawn into this field 
to form with the two of us a cell, which will create 
another cell, which in turn will beget another, all of 
them w^orking to build up that body of health which 
will finally replace the giant’s body of disease. 

SHARING AS A PREPARATION FOR COLLECTIVE GniDANCE 

A large group of people living in the intimacy 
described above, with all defences and pretences 
dovm, all fears removed, each open to all and all to 
each, and one and all open to God, owning together a 
collective consciousness which operates dirough the 
mutual interpenetration of personalities — such a group 
generates that electric atmosphere, magnetised, puri- 
fied, sensitised to the utmost, charged with the nth 
power, which I described at the beginning of this book 
in order to illustrate my notion of the working of 
God’s power. 

Such a group is the fitting recipient of collective 
guidance or of God’s plan for a community. This is 
the guidance we most need in our day — God’s plan 
for business, for government, for the nation, for inter- 
national relations. Unfortunately we get only too many 
plans for these things, nearly everyone having his own 
plan and fighting against the rest for it. But it is most 
unlikely that God’s plan for any communal concern 
will be given in this way to one individual. For a 
common plan has to be carried out by many people, 
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and until these are ready to receive and execute it, its 
proclamation can only lead to strife and attempts at 
tyranny. God’s plan for communal action, just as for 
individual action, can, we have already seen, be 
known only step by step, as it is being carried out. A 
guided group knows it in each man doing his guided bit 
and finding that it fits in with the other man’s bit. It 
is given through intuition just as the plan for the hive 
is given to bees through instinct. It is not imposed 
as a fixed programme beforehand in the way in which 
idealisms, pharisaisms or fanaticisms endeavour to 
impose themselves, nor is it reached as these are 
reached, by discussion and debate and trying to find 
out wherein you differ from the other fellow and from 
what has gone before. 

Hence it is that the guided man, instead of discussing 
the exact details of the programme for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, busies himself in changing the men who, after 
first learning to get guidance in their private lives, 
will together seek guidance for industry, or govern- 
ment or the nation. Hence, too, it is that the ideo- 
logues or pharisees, w^ho are the instruments used by 
the larger self to delay the coming of the Kingdom 
by their maniacal programmes, accuse the guided man 
of wasting time, of running away from the problems 
of the day, just because he does not spend his time in 
talking and in quarrelling about these programmes.* 

THE ARMY OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION 

Many such groups receiving and executing guidance 
for industry, labour, municipal and national govem- 
* Cf , pp. 
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ment, education, together constitute the revolutionary 
army carr)dng on the war against the larger self. With 
the Holy Spirit as their Captain its soldiers march 
under the Cross and to the Cross. They sweep through 
the world, spreading God-consciousness, self-con- 
sciousness and self-sickness. They sing and they shout, 
they laugh and are glad and are terrible. They make 
the world sick. 

When this army of the Revolution covers the whole 
world, it will be the World Church. The World 
Church will be the Army of the Resurrection. Its 
trumpet will sound the last Trump, the reveille of the 
Apocalypse. 

RESTITUTION THE CHANGING OF THE PAST 

Such is the propagation of the light and health by 
contiguity over the area. Its penetration of the abyss 
is through restitution or the making good of the 
past. Restitution is more obviously the act of God 
than anything else. For none but God can remake 
the past, and He not only arrests Karma or the 
summed-up self in its progress, but reverses and 
unravels it. 

The change of a man^s life through surrender 
begins, as we have seen, with release from some 
one automatism — -dipsomania, morphinomania, etc. — 
which at the moment constitutes the fixation or arrest 
of his personality and so forms his present; or the 
release is from the immediate tangle into which he has 
been got by several automatisnas. What he is released 
from is something that is felt as a problem or crisis 
by himself at the moment, and about which he has, 
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therefore, the feeling of critical urgency which makes 
prayer operative. The release is generally through some, 
external act which may look either important or 
trivial. However it comes, the release brings dovm 
Heaven for the man who has made his surrender. But 
his Heaven, we have seen, is only the surface of a 
fathomless abyss or hell of summed-up self — self 
which, because it is summed up in him, is more 
intimately himself than is the self to which he is 
related by contiguity. 

This self consists of, first of all, his other auto- 
matisms or habits — ^his tendency to anger, despair, 
irritation, resentment, for example. These have to be 
surrendered one by one just like the first, and their 
surrender is perhaps the more difficult because, unlike 
that, they are felt by him, not as enemies, but as old 
friends ; or they are not felt at all, certainly not with 
the critical urgency which leads to surrender. They do, 
however, acquire that urgency, and are surrendered, as 
they come up one by one in the daily and hourly 
problems of life, and come up against the Heaven 
which the changed man carries about with him. Par- 
ticularly do they acquire it in the magnetised field 
generated by sharing, whether between two or more 
than two, when their true nature is revealed and their 
rightful names are restored to them. 

Their surrenders constitute new conversions which 
build successively new heavenly surfaces under the 
earlier ones. In this way the man who continues in the 
surrendered life re-lives and emparadises or celestialises 
all his past, travelling backward from the nearer to the 
remoter past, sooner or later reaching what was the 
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beginning of the cosmic Karma for him in his early 
childhood, then passing beyond that point through the 
Karma as it developed in his parents, in his remoter 
ancestors, in the human race, and so on. 

RE-LIVING CONTRASTED WITH RE-THINKING THE PAST 

It is in this way that, to take one example, the 
would-be proconsul, on surrendering his life to God, 
first wins freedom from a humiliating and disabling 
sex impurity which obsesses him at the moment, is 
next enabled to deal with his narcissism, then gains 
successively release from his pride of family and pride 
of race, and his arrogance and lovelessness towards the 
subject population which he has to rule, until one 
day, through sharing with someone whom he is trying 
to change, he traces the formation of his character to 
the fear inspired in him by a governess who used to 
beat him as a boy with a ruler. 

The process involved would seem to be the opposite 
to that aimed at by some psychologists who try by 
their thought to reach the starting point of the 
patient’s fate and then make him follow its course by 
thought in the order in which he lived it. The 
difference would seem to be due to the fact that, 
while the psychologists seek for a reform by thought, 
change through surrender is by living. Now, it may 
not be a very formidable thing to retrace one’s past 
in thought from childhood to manhood for whatever 
good that may do one. But if a man is plunged straight 
back into his childhood to relive his chilfiiood (e.g. 
if the would-be proconsul is brought once more under 
the rale an^^ of his governess), then, in spite 
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of his maturity and of his newly acquired heavenly 
reinforcement, he will succumb to the fear and impo- 
tence of childhood, and his reliving of his past in the 
same order in which it was originally lived will be 
simply a repetition of his Karma and not an un- 
ravelling of it. It should also be noted that, whereas 
the psychologist imagines he has reached a cause of 
Karma and expects to bring release to the patient by 
enabling him to shift responsibility for his fate on to 
this cause, the truth which is demonstrated in the 
changing of lives is that there is no cause for Karma 
or self or sin except itself, that what we discover are 
not causes but merely beginnings, in the individual 
and beyond him, and that the cure for them lies in 
accepting, and not in shifting, responsibility, since 
shifting is shirking, and shirking is fearing, and fearing 
is a perpetuation of Karma, whose other name is, 
indeed, fear. 

RESTITUTION AS REDEMPTION 

This emparadising of the past is a forgiving of it. 
Forgiving is the redemption, and not the forgetting, of 
the past. Indeed, the common invitation to “forgive 
and forget” is a contradiction in terms: for whatever 
is forgotten is never forgiven, and whatever is forgiven 
is never forgotten. So far is the forgiven past from being 
forgotten, that it is brought into eternal memory 
through being raised up into eternal life. This life it 
exercises in acting as an instrument for curing, instead 
of as the disease which it formerly was. It does so in 
the man who shared with the would-be proconsul, 
whether he shared without knowing why he was guided 
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to that particular piece of sharing, as is often the case, 
or whether his guidance was through the insight given 
him by his own sinful — i.e. fearful — past. It will do 
so in the would-be proconsul who will cure many 
people, and it will act in the same capacity in them 
when they cure many others. This redemption Is a 
true raising of the dead and is the most astounding of 
all miracles. 

The redemption of the past involves the quickening 
of dead relationships, the straightening of warped ones 
and, not least of all, the taking up of dropped stitches, 
since every such dropping is a running away or giving 
up and for this there is no room in the surrendered life. 
Since relationships with others are concerned, the 
changing in depth here, as in the curative use of the 
redeemed past already mentioned, is also a changing 
of the area, and differs from ordinary changing by con- 
tiguity only in the fact that the sharing it calls for is 
about the past. With the sharing often go apologising 
and material restitution (of money, of things taken, 
etc.). From these the self often shrinks, since they are 
blows to pride or purse, but the shrinking is so 
obviously from one’s own self, that one knows 
how to interpret it at once, and one is not misled 
by it. 

There is, however, a shrinking which comes from 
the larger self and which is more deceptive. This 
occurs when the confessions or acts called for are 
painful to the other persons also, because they rob 
them of cherished illusions about us or themselves or 
human nature, when (so it seems) they leave them 
nothing to trust in, when they appear to be nothing 
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but a purposeless opening of old sores or an exhuma- 
tion of things that it would harm no one to allow to 
remain buried as “the honoured dead.” Most particu- 
larly are we tempted to scepticism about these 
attempts to redeem the past when we see them bring 
convulsions and explosions where before there was 
peace j or when they lead to our being forsaken by 
our closest friends. At such times it seems the most 
obvious common sense to let sleeping dogs lie; we 
imagine we can build up a new and improved relation- 
ship and simply add it to the old; we will make fresh 
flowers grow on the grave of the past and thus cover 
it up, we tell ourselves. 

Now, it is true that we should not proceed to any 
confessions or restitutions by force or by rule, but only 
under guidance. Nevertheless, we must not allow 
thoughts like the above to prevent us from seeing, or 
to cause us to shrink from, guidance for troublesome 
or unpleasant confessions and restitutions. We should 
remember that without them we may be trying to 
continue to live a lie and helping others to do the 
same, or at best foolishly hoping to be able to build 
the truth on a lie and to include in Paradise a fooPs 
paradise. The convulsions and explosions, we can 
remind ourselves, are necessary “ex-furiations,” while 
the friendship of our closest friends must have had 
something false in it so that it is necessary for us to 
tty and win them now as true friends. 

RESTITUTION AS RELEASE FROM OLD FEARS 

So far we have shown restitution as being the 
changing of lives and of relationships, or as a Rieans to 
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that. Often, however, it presents itself as a kind of 
retribution or retaliation which seems an end in itself.. 
When God demands it He seems worse than a high- 
wayman, who is at least romantic ; he strikes us then 
as a mean, vindictive being. It is then that many rebel, 
and many who do not rebel at least argue very long 
before they obey. 

Take the case of the man who had given up his life 
to bringing people to God. At the moment when he 
had reason to believe that he could be used to change 
the lives of men who might influence a whole con- 
tinent he had guidance to restore money to a railway 
Company for having dishonestly (according to the 
standard of absolute honesty) abused a privilege to 
which, however, he could show a perfect right on 
merely technical grounds. The matter had been for- 
gotten and it was suddenly brought up to him then. 
It seemed trivial, for the sum involved was of no 
importance to the Company. However, he was willing 
enough to restore the money. But in addition his 
guidance was that he should confess not only to the 
railway Company, but also to a large public and in the 
presence of the very people whom he hoped to bring 
to God. “Gan this be guidance?” he naturally asked 
himself. “What does the confession matter to the 
Company, provided it gets the money? And how can it 
help the people who will lose all respect for me? Can 
it really be an end in itself?” 

Or consider the case of the man for whom restitu- 
tion and confession meant, as far as he could see, ruin 
through loss of prestige, so that he would thenceforth 
be unable to support His family and to do the large 
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amount of good which he told himself he had been 
doing till then. “The good the few people will get 
through my restitution,” he reasoned, “is nothing in 
comparison with the good I can go on doing if I keep 
my position. And, anyhow, why the confession? Who 
will benefit by that!” 

Or who could benefit by the humiliating atonement 
of the Oxford don who was guided to apologise to his 
former schoolmaster for a lie he had told at the age 
of eleven? 

Such restitution seems highly unreasonable. But, 
since there is often guidance for it, it cannot be so. 
For there are always good psychological reasons for 
guidance, even though they may not appear at the 
time. It is important for us to see this principle in 
general, for otherwise we shall certainly not see the 
reasons at the time, since this particular kind of 
guidance, when it arises, is the most repellent of all 
guidance and hence we are apt to acquire a blindness 
to its reasons which is invincible unless we are on 
and prepared against such blindness before- 

The statement of the psychological grounds for it 
is, according to the psychology which has been given 
here, a mere tautology ; for to say that without such 
restitution, when there is occasion for it, there is no 
surrender, is simply to say that without surrender 
there is no surrender. Surrender, we have seen, is 
always of fear. But what else is such restitution except 
the surrender of an old fear grown stronger with the 
years? The fear which had originally promoted the 
wrong conduct in all those three cases — the fear that 
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honesty is not the best policy, we will call it — had not 
come to an end just because the conduct had. It was 
still there and was at that moment, in those particu- 
larly awkward circumstances, a hundred times stronger 
than it had been at the beginning. The restitution plus 
the confession, but not without the confession, even if 
it had done no one else any good, was a letting go of 
the fear. If, on the other hand, the agents concerned 
had shrunk from tliis restitution-confession, that very 
shrinking on such a critical occasion would have con- 
stituted a new and a stronger attachment and act of 
allegiance to the old fear, which would have grown 
stronger both because of that act and because, as time 
went on, more and more would have been involved 
in the surrendering of it. If we refrain from unravelling, 
then, by that very refraining, we continue weaving 
the web of Karma. 

RESTITUTION AS A RETURN TO THE RIGHT PATH 
The practical reasons for confession-restitution like 
the above are no less obvious. The agents concerned 
had reached their present position travelling by the 
road of fear or sin. That in itself might be an indication 
that perhaps they ought not to be there and that God’s 
plan might need them somewhere else. Whether this 
was so or not could be tested only by consenting to 
the act dictated by absolute honesty or fearlessness. If 
a position so reached is lost through such an act, that 
can be taken as a sign that the position is not consistent 
with absolute honesty or fearlessness and that it is, 
therefore, well lost. 
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RESTITUTION APPROVED BY MIRACLE 

The gaidedness of restitution, as of any other act, is 
attested by its miraculous result. In all the three cases 
cited above a great fear was removed, and pure energy 
proportionate to that fear was released, which, in turn, 
removed similar fears — ^for few fears are commoner 
or greater than those connected with such restitution 
—and released equal energy in others. In other words, 
lives were changed and the act which was seen, and 
in a sense truly seen, to be an end in itself and was 
accepted as such, became also a means to many great 
results, 

SHARING AND RESTITUTION AS THE OPENING OF THE 
GRAVES 

The sharing and restitution, through which the 
changing of the deep and of the area goes on, con- 
stitute an opening up of graves— of whited sepulchres 
which give up their dead sins. 

There they stand: he who up to now has been so 
well protected by his reputation of the strong, silent 
man; he whom we have hitherto taken for the self- 
sufficient, self-reliant man who did not need to go 
puling before a God; the man whose fear has been dis- 
guised as terror, enforcing iron discipline in the home, 
factory or coimtry ; the former terrible captain of hosts, 
Mars incarnate ; the man who had left crude action for 
the refuge of culture; the man who has been sheltering 
behind causes, ideals and good works; he who has 
been posing as the modest, self-elfacing man or as the 
great big hearty ; the comedian who used to stalk upon 
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the Stage as the dignified scholar, professor, magistrate, 
or bland ecclesiastic officially warranted pure from 
sin; the weakling who has been using his atheism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism or Mohammedanism 
as a shield against the strong onslaughts of absolute 
love; the coward and sentimentalist who has been 
protecting his disease from the doctoring truth, 
beneath the mummified doctrine, of Christianity ; the 
virtuous reformer who, neglecting the reformation of 
himself, has been warring against drink, gambling or 
sex ; the intellectual who has been running away from 
himself by protesting against everything and everyone ; 
the ordinary man in the street who was wont to take 
refuge in his ordinariness, which at the same time he 
used as the measure of perfection; the member of the 
proletariat who has hitherto been a mass of smugness, 
self-satisfaction and self-pity, relying on the thought 
that by definition he could do no wrong, since he was 
merely the subject of violated rights; last but not 
least, the star actor in the human puppet show, the 
disinterested statesman and patriot, the godlike leader 
of men. 

They have been opened up, and from each has come 
forth a scaly dragon — their character, their role, their 
career, their Karma — a scaly dragon which, on 
issuing into the open, has shrunk into a wriggling little 
worm, the original phobia of their childhood. One and 
all they hold up these worms to the sun, presenting them 
to the God of light, of healing, laughter and song. They 
sing shout, they laugh and are glad and are 

terrible. They praise the Lord. They spread the cleansing 
fire of laughter. They infect the world with health. 
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SHARING AND RESTITUTION AS THE REVELATION 

The opening of the graves begins the formation of the 
true psychology of the self and the restoration to words 
of their true meaning, without which we are helpless 
in the war against the larger self. For he has so cor- 
rupted the text of God’s Scripture by quoting it, that it 
has now become his strongest weapon both of defence 
and offence. Hence it is no use telling men that the cure 
for the world’s ills lies in love, for love has come to 
denote sentimentality and the propping up of our 
neighbours’ houses of disease or fear. It is worse than 
useless to ask them to pray, for prayer, instead of 
denoting the surrender of all fear, has come to stand 
for the coward’s supplication to be maintained and 
abetted in his fear. It is fatal to bid them take up their 
Cross and carry it, for this, instead of being an invi- 
tation to demand and expect limitless triumph over 
all inertia or Karma, has come to suggest the very 
opposite, namely, the duty of remaining nailed to that 
Karma. 

The opening of the graves, being the emendation 
of the text of God’s Scripture, is a restoration of 
God’s revelation. It brings about what are colloquially 
or journalistically called “revelations. ” These “revela- 
tions” are also the Revelation. With the opening of the 
graves the hour of the Apocalypse has struck.^ 

* See pp. 132,137-8, ij8-9, 


Chapter 4 

CHANGING SOCIETY 


Society is changed through the change of individuals 
and the surrender of all fanaticisms. 

★ 

I. THE SIN OF DEPERSONALISATION (173-6) 

We blame the system and attend to symptoms instead of to 
ourselves who are the cause of the ills of society. 

n, CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION (177-9) 

The education which consists of the inculcation of fear 
must be replaced by the sharing of God- consciousness and 
self-consciousness. 


ni. SEX AND MARRIAGE (i8o-^) 

The impurity of sex is symptomatic of general impurity or 
self. Pure sex can be the basis of the family, which is the 
unit of the army of the World Revolution. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM (186-92) 

This is caused by the predominance of inertia over 
creativity and the depersonalisation of the economic life. 
Life-changing changes this. 
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V. POLITICAL SCIENCE (193-200) 

h the kingdom of fear this is the science of manipulating 
fears. Life-changing turns it into the science of collective 
guidance (I 93 -^). Crime and war, the symptoms of self, 
can only be removed through widespread holiness (jgj-s)’ 
The way to the changed society is through life-changing 
and the purging of “isms” (198-200). ^ * 

VI. PHILOSOPHY AND ART (2oi-i^) 

Its thinkers and artists are the scribes and pharisees of a 
society. When they are unchanged they spread error, which 
is the result of fear (201-4). Philosophy should expose 
error through sharing (204-7). The primal errors, the 
denial of God, of the self and of the separation between 
the two, are to be cured by facing the Cross (207-9). The 
perversion of the doctrine of the Cross is to be countered 
by preaching the Resurrection (209-11). Contemporary 
error (211— 12). The sin of art is to hypnotise us into 
unheaith (212-13); its proper function is to prepare the 
Resurrection (213-14). The proper function of the 
philosopher is to tnap out Heaven and Hell (214). The 
proper task of Everyman is to join the Army of the Resur- 
rection (214-13-). 
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BLAMING THE SYSTEM 

Without this opening up of the whited sepulchres, 
without this change and resurrection of individual 
lives, nothing can be done to amend the state of the 
world. Without it any attempts at curing simply 
aggravate, as, indeed, they are meant to aggravate, the 
disease. But so far advanced is this disease or mania of 
the world in our day, that nothing is so dijfiScult to 
make people understand as this simple truth. For the 
larger self, it seems, has in our day established a more 
undisputed conquest over the world than ever before. 
This it has done chiefly through the trick of de- 
personalisation. 

For years and years we have been accustomed to 
interpret history in terms of movements, systems, laws 
—of anything, in short, but people or ourselves. So 
long have we done this that now, when anyone comes 
along and sensibly reminds us that the world is after all 
made up of people, that if we would change it, we must 
attend to people, that is, to ourselves, and that in con- 
sequence we mustiirst and foremost obey the injunction 
of the Delphic oracle and of Socrates “Know thyself, ” 
we turn upon him furiously and accuse him of folly or 
of maliciously trying to get away from the problem. 
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We behave in the typical way of the neurotic. We 
arcy in fact, neurotics, and hence we turn against the 
doctor and with methodical madness look for the cause 
of the disease where we unconsciously know we shall 
not find it. Just as the neurotic blames his "ill-luck'^ or 
“unlucky stars,” so we blame the “system” and say 
that if only that were all right everything would be 
all right. With the unabashed silliness and unwearied 
iteration of lunacy we are using a formula which, 
however varied and complicated the forms it assumes, 
merely amounts to saying, “If the world were all right 
everything in it would be all right.” 

The “we” in question are the men of ideas and ideals, 
the teachers and preachers and, writers — in short, the 
scribes and pharisees, the brain of the larger self. For 
the silliness of the larger self, like that of the par- 
ticular self, is propagated by means of the brain. 

PREOCCUPATION WITH SYMPTOMS 

When “the system” (“the economic system,” “the 
capitalist system”) does not, like the neurotic’s “ill- 
luck,” mean simply “nowhere and nothing in par- 
ticular” or “anywhere and anything but myself,” it 
denotes a symptom. To try and locate the cause of the 
disease in that or in any other symptoms, like war, 
alcoholism, prostitution, etc., and to endeavour to 
eradicate these by legislation or some other method 
of compulsion, while leaving the centre and source— 
that is to say, the self — ^untouched, is simply doing 
on a national or world scale what the individual 
neurotic does on a smaller scale with his private dis- 
ease. It is to multiply the symptoms — to propagate 
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class war and bring about civil strife, to make alcohol- 
ism, etc., more widespread and the cause of illegality 
— and so to make worse our bondage to the disease. 

Exactly the same end is attained, we have already 
shown, by proposing as a cure that we should seek 
directly the symptoms of health — peace, sobriety, 
etc.— without troubling about health itself, namely 
about God. To do this is to put one’s trust in an 
idealism or pharisaism or fanaticism. It is to arrest 
the search for the Kingdom of God by turning the 
Kingdom into a programme or law. 

All the above are ways of escaping from the real 
problem, namely the self. This we have already said 
and this we must say over and over again, braving their 
fury, to all our fellow scribes and pharisees when they 
ask what we propose to do for society and when, pro- 
jecting their ovm disease, they accuse us of running 
away from the problem and desire us to tell them 
whether we are communists or fascists or pacifists and 
what is our programme or law. 

ACCUSING OURSELVES 

There is only one cure for society and the world. It 
is to acknowledge that the trouble lies with individuals. 
Moreover, it is for each to acknowledge that it lies 
with him, for to blame other individuals is just as sure 
and a$ fatal a way of running away from the problem 
and the solution as to blame the system or ill-luck. 
Each must say: “In me is the Karma of my family, my 
people, the human race, the cosmos. With the change 
in me begins the unravelling of the Karma. It must 
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Nevertheless, we can agree that diseased individuals 
mean diseased institutions and a diseased society, and 
that changed individuals must mean a change in in- 
stitutions and society. About this change we can say 
something. But since, as we have seen, God’s plan, 
whether for the individual or a collectivity, can only 
be descried step by step as it is being carried out, all 
we can do in the way of describing the change of 
institutions and society, is to point out what needs to 
be surrendered and to indicate such changes as are 
already taking place through surrender. 

The institutions on which all the others depend 
are childhood and its education and sex* along with 
marriage which may result from sex. On these there- 
fore we shall remark first. 

* Childhood and sex may he regarded as natural institutions, 
while education and marriage may be considered as human or 
divine institutions corresponding to them. 


II 


CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION 

★ 

UNCHANGED EDUCATION = THE INCUtCATION ' OF 
FEAR 

Wordsworth has taught us the truth that the child 
is father to the man. A child was father to the strong, 
silent man, to the terrible captain of hosts, to the 
great big hearty, to the bland ecclesiastic, to the 
virtuous reformer, to the godlike leader of men — in 
short, to each of the whited sepulchres that have been 
opened up. For it is into the child that the wriggling 
little worm is introduced which will grow up into the 
scaly dragon of his character; and since it is true that 
everything that befalls us, even accidents or our 
“luck, ” good or bad, is unconsciously selected, out of 
all that might have befallen us, by our character 
through the attractive force of affinity, the child is 
the author of the whole of the man’s biography. In 
other words, on each of us his Karma is fixed in his 
childhood, in so far as he has not already brought it 
with him through heredity. This fixing is done by 
means of education, both that which consists of the 
unaimed impact on him of his environment and en- 
tourage and that which consists of training or inten- 
tionally directed commimication.* Education is nothing 
* See The Ethics Eower, pp. i S0-3. 

The Philosophy of Courage M 
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else but the communication of the larger self to the 
particular self by contiguity and the piling up of it 
by summation. It is, therefore, an intentional and unin- 
tentional contamination by disease or fear. Even the 
most conscientious of education is this. Indeed, in 
essence such an education is this especially. For it is 
the scrupulous inculcation of manias or fanaticisms 
with their idols or idealisms; it is pharisaism's im- 
parting of the Law. 

CHANGED EDUCATION = SHARING 

Education is other than this only when it is the 
development of personality unlimited by any pre- 
conceptions. Such creative education is possible only 
when the child is brought under the direction of 
absolute love or the Maker of personality, instead 
of under that of idols, and this happens when the 
child is brought up by people (its parents or educators) 
who have placed their own lives under the direction 
of absolute love. Then the education of the child 
is effected by that sharing which is also the re- 
education of its educators and which brings him 
into the magnetised atmosphere in which personality 
is developed. In that atmosphere he gets his God- 
consciousness from God directly, for children, as 
we have already indicated,* can get their guidance 
directly from God just as well as grown-ups and 
even more strikingly than they; and he also gets 
it from the God-consciousness of his educators, while 
from their sharing of their sins he comes into the 
knowledge, but not, as he would otherwise do, under 
* P. 76. 
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the possession, of the larger self. Under this regime 
he can contribute to the common stock of power as 
well as draw from it, and he can be the channel through 
which collective guidance comes as well as anyone 
else. Nor, under it, is he ever in danger of putting his 
parents or educators in the place of God, that is, of 
idolising them, for from the beginning he knows them 
as open sinners who refer him to God, the Purifier, 
and not as whited sepulchres which draw his worship 
to themselves. 

This education makes it possible for the child to be 
an end, instead of a new starting point, of Karma. 

Any other education is nothing but a contamination, 
and soon whatever infection he catches becomes 
associated with sex, for the reason that sex develops 
early with children, or, to speak more correctly, 
because it is always with them. 

* No education can compel him to be either. 
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SEX AND MARRIAGE 

★ 

THE MYSTERY OF SEX 

To the man who holds the “rationalist” or pharisaic 
view of human nature — that is to say, who believes 
that humanity can guide itself by a number of pre- 
scriptions laid down by its “reason”— nothing can be 
more exasperating than the fuss caused by, and made 
about, sex. “Here,” he may say, “is something whose 
role is very limited with animals and which with man 
is capable of giving a certain amount of pleasure and of 
serving as a bond of union. It can be used for the pro- 
pagation of the race but can also be made of less con- 
sequence than eating or drinking. It is a function which, 
in itself and as compared with man’s other functions, 
is unimportant. Yet it seems always to have been the 
source or cesspool of every imaginable fear and 
neurosis; the apple of every conceivable discord, not 
excluding a Trojan war; the typical object of mania 
or fascination, capable, if not guarded against, of 
swallowing up the whole of mankind into itself and 
of reducing every human activity to sex activity;*^ 
fenced by innumerable taboos and enveloped by the 
queerest mysticisms ; the goal of every kind of aspira- 
tion and the heart of every kind of idealisation; the 
^ Some* indeed, think that every activity is sex activity. 
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dream of poetry; the bourn of the longing for ecstasy 
and miracle!” 

SEX THE MEETING POINT OF STREAMS OF SELF 

Suchj however, are the facts, and the rationalist 
must accept them. They find their fiill explanation in 
the philosophy given here and at the same time pro- 
vide that philosophy with one of its best verifications. 
Sex is, indeed, unimportant, something that cannot be 
regarded as substantial or causative. The fact that it is 
so regarded in our times and that we are referred to it 

o 

as the cause or cure of our disease is simply another 
indication of the neuroticism of our age which, we 
have shown, is trying to discover every conceivable 
way of not curing itself. But though it is unim- 
portant, sex is not insignificant. On the contrary, it 
is one of the most significant things about us. It is so 
significant because it is a symptom of many things, and 
It is a symptom of many things because it can be the 
meeting point of streams of self in a more eminent 
degree than anything else. It is pre-eminently the 
meeting point between body and mind and therefore 
between the infra-human and the human self or 
Karma, It has a pre-eminent power of summing up 
the past in every one of our senses, so that every atom, 
so to speak, of the sex experience seems to be packed 
with the most ancient and mysterious memories, 
while at the same time sex provides the means for the 
closest union or conflict between two selves. Hence 
in each individual it is pre-eminently the meeting 
point between his relation to the larger self by con- 
tiguity and his relation to it by summation, and so it 
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is pre-eminently the point at which the abyss and the 
area coincide. It is because this is so and because self 
is fear, disease, impurity, that sex can be the cesspool 
and distributing centre, if not the source, of every 
kind of impurity (i.e. fear or disease), so that impurity 
and purity, like morality and immorality, come to be 
in common speech specially associated with it and 
sometimes even limited to it, and that in psychology 
it is the favourite, if not the sole, illustration given of 
ambivalence. 

SEX IMPURITY 

The ramifications of sex impurity and the far- 
reaching effects of sex traumata constitute a subject 
which psychology has as yet scarcely touched in spite 
of all the work that has been done. Indeed, the subject 
is a closed book to the mere psychologist. It opens 
itself gradually only to the surrendered man as he 
grows in the exercise of pure activity in regions 
which are, or seem to be, very remote from sex, and 
as his self-consciousness and God-consciousness in- 
crease through sharing with many people both on sex 
and other matters. Then he learns that sex impurity 
goes far beyond the sex experience and can coexist 
not only widi continence but also with total abstinence, 
that it can obsess most those who have the least desire 
or need for the physical experience and that it can work 
in all sorts of sentimentalities and in peculiarities of 
the imagination, will and intellect which most people 
never dream of associating with sex. He understands 
why it is the strongest obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of the surrendered life and the commonest 
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occasion of falls from that life, and why it has the 
strangest capacity of dulling our sensitiveness to parti- 
cular cases of guidance, and our perception of general 
truths, which seem to have no connection with sex. 

The proof that sex impurity is simply a symptom 
of general impurity (that is to say, of the tendency of 
the self to preserve itself against God and to substitute 
itself for God) is to be found chiefly in the following 
facts. 

Sex, as the instrument of fertility, is for some 
species (e.g. insects) a weapon, and the sole weapon, 
in the struggle for existence.* 

With man it has the capacity more than anything 
else of becoming a religion. 

The dividing line between sex impurity and other 
impurity is always hard to draw. 

The purity that exasperates the unsurrendered man 
most is sex purity, even when, as far as one can see, 
he himself is not practising sex impurity: his objection 
to sex purity is simply a symptom of his objection to 
purity as such. 

On the other hand, when a man falls from the sur- 
rendered life, he often takes to sex impurity simply 
as a kind of symbol of his secession from purity as 
such. He also thinks then that the only motive there 
can be for any sex purity or sex restraint for him now 
Is fear. 

He is right, for sex purity which is not a result or 
symptom of purity as such, comes from the fear of sex 
invadingand wrecking the whole of life. Such ‘^purity” 
is puritanism, and, being fear, it is, of course, impurity. 

* For the significance of the struggle for existence, see pp. 
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SEX AS THE MARRIAGE OF PURITIES 

The potentialities of sex as a symbol of purity are 
revealed in the partnership between a man and a 
woman which is undertaken for life and is that total 
sharing of lives which we have described as the 
multiplication of one triple consciousness — God- 
consciousness, self-consciousness, and other-conscious- 
ness— by another triple consciousness. In such a 
partnership sex is the celebration and the multi- 
plication symbol of purity, passion and personality. 
When an ordinary marriage, even a happy love 
marriage, turns into such a partnership through the 
two partners together surrendering their lives to God, 
the change that comes upon the physical relationship, 
just because it is so unexpected and unsought for, can 
be the most striking sign that here is a change in very 
truth. It is the miracle, imasked and unlooked for, 
which sums up all the other miracles which have been 
demanded and expected. It is the tangible expression 
of all our dreams come true, the material proof that 
God can be not only the spirit of our spirit, the soul 
of our soul, but also^ — thing which can fill us with 
the greatest wonder of all just because generally the 
body serves to imprison us in inertia~the body of 
our body. 

The family which is based on such a partnership, 
and in which children get their education by being 
knit together along with their parents into that 
magnetic field of multiplied power generated by 
sharing which we have described, is the group which 
can join the sexes and the different ages in deeper 
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and more constant intimacy than any other. Hence it 
can, better than any other group, constitute the 
“natural” cell, so to speak, of the supernatural body 
of health which is to replace the giant’s body of dis- 
ease, the “natural” unit in the supernatural army 
which is to wage war against the Enemy and establish 
a world conquest over the kingdom of fear. 


IV 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

★ 

THE ECONOMIC NEXUS A SYMPTOM 

What sex is to the family the economic nexus is to 
the family of families which is called the nation. Just 
as sex is unsubstantial and unimportant, and yet all- 
significant as a symptom of impurity or fear and of 
purity or health; just as its significance makes it seem 
to be the cause of causes, the rock upon which every- 
thing may be either built or wrecked; and just as it 
threatens to reduce or enslave every activity to itself 
and misleads some into thinking that every activity is 
and always has been sexual, so the economic nexus, 
when it becomes the struggle for the means of sub- 
sistence, is the pre-eminent expression of the self^s 
or fear’s universal and Protean struggle for existence, 
and threatens to reduce or enslave to itself the whole 
of life, which then becomes simply a striving for a 
livelihood. Hence some — those who believe in the 
"economic interpretation of history” — ^have been 
deceived into looking upon it as the supreme or the 
sole cause, or as the substance and reality of which 
all other relationships are simply the attributes and 
appearances. 

The economic problem, which in our own day seems 
more insoluble than ever, which seems, indeed, a 
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web in which we have been caught like flies and in 
which, without any spider to kill us, we shall die 
through the inability to extricate ourselves and from 
mere inanition — this terrible problem can be summed 
up in two points: the relationship between produc- 
tion and consumption and the departmentalisation- 
depersonalisation of life. 

PRODUCTIVENESS (CREATIVITY) AND CONSUMPTIVENESS 

(inertia) 

The urge to produce is the same as the creative 
urge. To some extent it is present in everyone. But 
in some people it is naturally stronger than in others, 
at least in a particular direction or department. The 
pre-eminently productive people are the natural 
artists and craftsmen, teachers, thinkers, healers, 
organisers, administrators, leaders. The ruling passion 
of these men is to produce art, or thought, or health, 
or enlightenment, or order and efiiciency. In the 
sphere in which they are productive they are also 
naturally givers, for even the solitary artist, who is 
supposed to create merely to satisfy himself, becomes 
starved in his productivity if he really has no one to 
whom to give his products or, at any rate, if he has 
not even the hope that in the future there will be 
people to enjoy them. But in the kingdom of inertia 
even these natural producers and givers, especially 
outside the sphere of their productivity, and most of 
us in most departments of life, but especially through 
our body, are most of the time merely passive con- 
sumers, enjoyers, takers and possessors, ruled by 
cravings for certain products and needing to be 
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shepherded, healed^ organised, ruled. The effect of 
fear is to turn activity and productiveness into mere 
passivity and consumptiveness, while extreme fear 
begets extreme greed or mania, which reduces the 
whole of life to a monotonous indulgence in drink or 
drugs or sex or something else. Now, in the kingdom 
of fear, which is also the kingdom of mania, everything 
is so arranged that consumptiveness has prepon- 
derance and preference 5ver productiveness and that 
productiveness is even made simply a means to con- 
sumptiveness. For it is taken for granted that we pro- 
duce art or goods or whatever we produce, and that 
we act as organisers, administrators, teachers, etc., 
for the sake of the rewards — i,e. the things to be 
enjoyed or consumed or the rights to them. These 
rewards, when they are not desired in themselves, are 
insisted on at least as symbols of appreciation, while 
productiveness pursued for its own sake is looked upon 
as oddness or madness, or a virtue closely allied to 
madness. So true is it that in a madhouse only sanity 
appears insane. 

From this preponderance and preference of con- 
sumptiveness over productiveness results the excess of 
demand over supply and the struggle for the means of 
subsistence, which is really the struggle for the objects 
of the manias and which constitutes the economic 
struggle and the economic problem. The masters in 
this struggle are those who become the possessors of 
the greatest number of these objects or of the right 
to the greatest number of these objects, or of the 
power to keep them from others. 

So at any rate the problem might have been stated 
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up to our own times. Now, however, it seems that we 
are. suffering from an excess of supply over demand, at 
least in some departments. The problem must, there- 
fore, be said to consist in the fact that the number of 
those who are deprived of the objects of the manias 
is in excess of the number of those who own them 
or the rights to them and whose demand alone counts 
as demand — a state of affairs which is the result of 
the pleonectic or accumulative characteristic that we 
have seen belongs to all mania or greed. 

LIFE-CHANGING = RELEASING PRODHCTIVITY 

The solution for the economic problem is to be 
found in the change of the lives of individuals because 
such a change means, as we have seen, the replacement 
of all consumptiveness or mania (i.e. the need to take) 
by productiveness or passion (i.e. the urge to act and 
give). Fully changed men are free even from those 
primeval manias which constitute the needs of the 
body — e.g. the need for food. They are free, that is 
to say, from anything compulsive in connection with 
these; there is no must about them. If such men can 
eat they do so, but if they cannot, they go without 
eating, and if they must die through starvation they 
face death in a surrendered spirit, ready to pass on to a 
mode of life in which eating is not necessary. There can, 
therefore, be no question of the exercise of any econo- 
mic power over them, or of any economic struggle 
between them for the means of subsistence. On the 
other hand, the capacity to enjoy even with the senses 
increases with the liberation of personality, so that 
there can be no question of there being no one for 
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whom to produce if everyone is changed. It is merely 
the compulsive need that goes, and it is that need or 
greed, and not the capacity for enjoyment, which is the 
source of the economic trouble. Instead of that greed 
there is a hitherto suppressed urge towards product- 
ivity in some special department, and a general sense of 
responsibility for the whole community, which is a 
stimulus towards finding out God’s plan for that 
community and the place of one’s own particular 
work in that plan as well as the best way of doing it 
and of developing all its possibilities in relation to the 
whole, whether one is an employer or employee, in a 
subordinate or in a commanding position. 

PERSONALISING ECONOMICS 

Above all, the responsibility of each, whether em- 
ployer or employee, is for the development of 
personality in one’s fellows, whether these are one’s 
employers or employees, business partners or business 
rivals, so that they may become fellow soldiers in the 
army which is to fight the Enemy . 

Hence the change in individuals’ lives which brings 
about this sense of responsibility does away witli that 
other sin which constitutes the economic problem as 
well as many other problems of communal living — 
namely, the division of life into separate departments 
in each of which we are related to each other, not as 
brothers responsible before God for each other’s total 
welfare, but only in ways belonging to that department. 
In the economic sphere this means that our relations 
to each other are limited to those of employer and 
employee, foreman and workman, competitor and 
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competitor, buyer and seller. If anything arises in 
those relations which is contrary to absolute honesty 
or unselfishness or love, we shrug our shoulders, we 
say that '‘business is business,” we blame the system 
or the laws of economics and wait for laws of parlia- 
ment or a revolutionary cataclysm to change the 
system on the Greek Kalends. On one thing we are all 
agreed, that it would be not only futile but fatal for 
any one individual to try and initiate a change by 
himself and to call a halt to the progress of Karma at 
the point where he himself now stands. The result of 
our agreement is that no one ever makes a start and, 
indeed, we are all leagued never to make a start; no 
one becomes a recruit in the army which will vanquish 
Karma or the larger self but, on the contrary, we are 
all sworn to serve under the banner of that larger self, 
and this departmentalising and depersonalising of life, 
whereby we explain everything by “the system” and 
cast off all responsibility on to “the system,” is the 
surest way devised by the Enemy of preserving himself 
indefinitely. 

In contrast to this, the changed man cares for no 
laws of the system and waits for no laws of parliament 
due to be passed on the Greek Kalends, but seeks 
guidance according to the laws of absolute honesty, 
piirity, unselfishness and love for a total situation 
which includes not only economic relationships but 
all sorts of human stresses and strains (maybe, for 
example, his competitor’s conflict with his wife or 
his employee’s anxiety about his child, or the need 
of either for absolute love or honesty or purity— the 
need for God). The economic man cannot be severed 
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from the missionary, and the missionary expects 
guidance for the missionary act or miracle, and not 
merely for business success, or for security and pro- 
motion as an employee. Such success or security and 
promotion, when sound, are, he knows, the fruits or 
symptoms of finding God and of guided action. Since 
he does not waste his time on symptoms, he does not 
seek these directly but expects them in so far as they 
fit into God’s plan for himself, his family, the whole 
community and the whole world, which is all he cares 
about. 


V 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

★ 

UNCHANGED POLITICS = THE ART OF . 

MANIPULATING FEARS 

The neurotic attempt to change or restrict only the 
symptom, namely economic evils, while leaving the 
cause of the disease untouched, results (as has been 
made very painfully plain by contemporary events) in 
the transference of power from the master of the 
purse, that is, the man who manipulates the buyable 
objects of the manias (food, comfort, luxuries, services, 
honours, etc.), to the master of the police, that is, 
the man who, through commanding power, manipu- 
lates the fearsconn ected with the manias (fear of 
being deprived of wealth, of comfort, of food, of 
life). The master of the police is ultimately the 
politician, who is also the man who passes the laws 
which the police enforce. Politics in the kingdom 
of fear is the art of tampering with the symptoms (both 
economic and other symptoms) of the self while 
leaving the self alone as being inviolable and unchange- 
able. It is, therefore, the larger self’s art of self- 
preservation. Human nature, we say, is human nature 
— ^selfish, greedy, bad ; it cannot be changed, but it can 
be made tolerable by a system— a system of checks and 
controls embodied in laws. We therefore set about 
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the business of legislation — that is to say, we engage 
in politics. We balance the fear or pressure of one 
group against the fear or pressure of another group 
within the community, and the result is a system of 
laws which maintains the equilibrium between many 
fears and pressures, including the mutual fears and 
pressures subsisting between the politicians or rulers 
and the ruled. 

The secret of diseased government, as is revealed by 
the admission of changed rulers and subjects, lies in the 
relationship between the “natural” leader or ruler and 
the “natural” follower or subject, both of whom are 
corrupted by fear. Fear turns the former’s power of 
decision, organisation and provision into a lust for 
intriguing and domination, while it provides him with 
millions of slaves to dominate, the natural subjects or 
followers, whom it causes to shrink from decision, 
leadership, responsibility, daring, initiative. 

The changing of individuals, which is a removing of 
fear, does away with the possibility both of domination 
and of slavery and, since it leaves nothing as it is by 
nature, it does away also with the distinction between 
the “natural” leader and the “natural” subject. In a 
group of changed individuals each takes responsibility 
for the whole and each is leader and led in turn, not 
naturally, but through supernatural guidance. Politics 
or the art of manipulating fears and pressures is re- 
placed in such a group by collective guidance. The 
changed society towards which smaller changed groups 
point is an absolute democracy w^hich is also an abso- 
lute aristocracy of kings subject to the absolute 
dictatorship of the Holy Spirit, Who guides the society 
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along the lines of absolute honesty, purity, unselfish* 
ness and love. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Crime is both a symptom of social disease and the 
punishment which a diseased society brings upon itself, 
criminals being the cancer cells of the body politic; 
while the punishment inflicted by society on criminals 
— ^a cutting off or covering up of the cancer cells — is 
the means whereby the disease perpetuates itself. To 
do away with crime and to cure criminals we must 
first change deeply the ordinary law-abiding members 
of society or at least a sufficient number of them. For 
criminals, along with neurotics and the insane, are 
people in whom the phobias and manias which are 
present in all of us are more deeply seated than in the 
rest. For the exorcism of these devils, as well as for 
the subsequent upbuilding of personality in the beings 
whom they possess, there is needed the electric, 
magnetised, purified, sensitised atmosphere emanating 
from a whole changed society. The "imprisonment” to 
which life-changing points is that by means of a cordon 
sanitaire oi prayer, purity, power and patience formed 
by changed individuals possessed of special psycho- 
logical knowledge and devoting their lives to sharing 
with these patients, which means in the first place 
taking their sins upon themselves.* Such a cordon 
sanitaire can only spring from a changed society and 
will work within that wider electric atmosphere which 
will be ready to receive the patients when they are 
fit to bear the massed impact of its purity upon them. 

* See p. Ip. 
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The healing of criminals, neurotics, and lunatics is 
the highest test and reward of health or holiness. 

WAR 

War, which is the life of the self within one 
individual, between individual and individual, and 
within the unchanged nation, is pre-eminently the 
punishment which a diseased family of nations brings 
upon itself.* What impure sex is to the family or to 
what might be a family, what the economic struggle 
is to the family of families which is the nation, war 
proper or international war is to the family of nations, 
or rather to what might be the family of nations. It 
is a symptom summing up and giving vent to multi- 
tudinous diseases, fears or manias which afflict the 
individual, families, and nations. It is a symptom which 
most markedly in our own age is swallowing up or 
enslaving every activity of life. The day is fast ap- 
proachingf when a nation’s whole existence will be 
concentrated in the effort to produce more aeroplanes, 
shells, guns, bombs, boats, children for cannon- 
fodder, and talk and writing for war propaganda, than 
any other nation or than its particular rival. This state 
of affairs, if it has not been produced, has certainly 
not been prevented, by those of us who, while de- 
claring the attempt to change human nature useless 
and impracticable, have thought to change or abolish 
its symptom, war, simply by declaiming against it, by 

* Cf. The Ethics of Tower y -pip, i 237-8 . 

•j* This was written a few months ago. At present we can say 
that the day has already arrived. 
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blamiog other people instead of ourselves, and by 
calling upon thousands to league themselves against 
war, but not against fear, selfishness, greed, ambition, 
in their daily lives, which are the things that make war, 
or rather of which war is simply the ultimate expres- 
sion. ill acting thus we act like neurotics or rather like 
maniacs. We act in the service of mania, being the 
choice priests of the larger self, whom our propaganda 
leaves unscathed and even enables to carry on more 
securely, by drawing men’s attention away from his 
devices. 

Our folly is hidden from ourselves and others by an 
infantilism which consists of first falsely simplifying 
the problem and of then finding a few scapegoats, who 
are generally the politicians or rulers. It is these, the 
charge runs, who want war and who make war. If, 
however, we approach the rulers themselves, these 
veiy cogently throw the blame upon the ruled. 
“What can we do?” they protest. “We are willing to 
renounce war, provided we have public opinion 
behind us. But there is no public opinion to support 
us in doing this. ” And, indeed, what after all are rulers ? 
Their position, whether they are autocrats or leaders 
of democracies, depends, as we have seen, upon a very 
unstable equilibrium of multitudinous fears. The rulers 
are, in a sense, the expression of these fears. But war 
itself is nothing else but an expression of the same 
fears. The rulers make war, or rather they declare 
war (for that is all they really do), only because their 
function is to express these fears. Remove the multi- 
tudinous fears of the multitude by changing the multi- 
tude, and the leaders, being now the expression of 
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fearlessness and non-defensiveness, will be peace- 
makers instead of war-declarers. 

In relation to the problem of war it is important 
always to bear the following in mind. An admixture 
of impurity, even if slight, is important in direct 
proportion to the number of people involved and the 
complexity of the relations obtaining between them. 
Given a small and fairly simple society, life can be 
fairly tolerable with no more than a very ordinary 
morality. But given a large and elaborately organised 
society, any impurity will act like grit which gets into 
the cogs of a vast and delicately adjusted machine and 
causes a vast breakdown. Through the ease of com- 
munications the world is now, even in spite of our 
efforts to the contrary, becoming one vast, complex 
society. To save such a society from total ruin through 
war nothing less is needed than total holiness. If we 
would ensue peace for such a society, each one of 
us, holding himself responsible for the vast mechanism, 
must every hour not only prepare, but wage, war— 
the war against the larger self. 

ON THE WAY TO THE CHANGED SOCIETY 

We have touched upon the main problems of com- 
munal living — education, sex, economics, politics, 
crime, war — and have given such answers to them as 
are suggested by what has already been accomplished. 
But the pharisee in us is not satisfied. “What is the 
law,” he asks, unabashed by what we have already 
said against him, “which will bring your changed 
society about and maintain it in being when it has 
come? What will be its institutions, its system? What 
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is your programme ? What ‘^ism’^do you believe in? 
Is it socialism, communism, or fascism?’’ 

We must answer once more that to attach ourselves 
to an “ism” is just the way to stop ourselves from 
bringing the changed society to pass and from seeing it 
come step by step. For, once we have sold ourselves 
to an “ism, ” we no longer seek guidance for indi- 
vidual situations; in fact, we no longer do any real 
thinking, but instead go on applying and defending 
our “ism.” The changed society will not be the ex- 
pression of any “ism” and therefore will not be brought 
about by any “ism.” It will be like the changed man. 
The changed man has no “character” — that is to say, 
no stereotyped pattern of reactions — ^but is simply a 
new man every minute. So the changed society will 
have no system which is the realisation of any “ism, ” 
but will be in a perpetual state of transition ; it will 
be not only a changed, but a constantly changing, 
society. 

This does not mean that to bring about the change 
of society we abolish all existing institutions and drop 
all social activities or plans for ameliorating society, 
starting to build on nothing and in the void. Society 
becomes changed through the change of individuals 
and in the same way as they are changed. Just as every 
individual has many positive desires, and ideas for 
realising them, which are not abolished when he is 
changed but merely purged by passion of their fear 
and of the attachment resulting from that fear, so, as a 
society becomes changed, its existing institutions and 
the programmes canvassed for ameliorating them can 
remain, retaining all that is constructive and dropping 
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only the fanaticism with all the negativity, rigidity 
and conflict that accompany fanaticism. When men 
are changed they are not, it is true, converted to a 
new ‘‘ism.” But often they keep their old “isms,” if 
both these and their espousal of them were sound (the 
soundness of the former does not necessarily involve 
that of the latter). They do, however, drop all fana- 
ticism, look for the realisation of their plans only to 
the changing of lives and not to arguing or fighting, 
and expect to see their “ism” itself change completely 
in the process of their changing of lives. Acting in 
this way, they find themselves in complete agreement 
in individual measures with men who are carrying 
through in the same surrendered way a different 
“ism,” and who, so long as the question was merely 
about the merits of the “isms, ” seemed merely dia- 
metrically opposed to them. 

The pharisee in us will not, however, be silenced 
until he has been exorcised by confession. To this 
confession we must therefore proceed. Since by 
education and occupation I may call myself a pharisee, 
this confession will be the confession of my own chief 
sins, at any rate of those that concern the general 
public, and will, therefore, according to what has been 
stated before, be the necessary complement, as well 
as the fitting conclusion, of this essay which has been 
my profession of God. 


VI 


PHILOSOPHY AND ART 

★ 

THE SINS OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 

To the class of scribes and pharisees belong, I have 
said, all of us who are teachers and preachers and 
writers. It is we who form and spread the various 
“isms,” idealisms, fanaticisms, codes, programmes. It 
is convenient to refer to all of -them, as we have 
already done, as “the Law. ” Our sin is always the same 
— ^namely that we try to replace God by the Law. We 
commit this sin, whether our pharisaism consists, as 
has been predominantly the case in our age, of 
atheism, agnosticism, secularism, humanism, liber- 
tarianism and even a certain kind of antinomianism,* 
or of religious practices and a code of morality sup- 
ported by the sanctions of religion. We replace God 
by the Law whenever we lead men to place their 
hope in anything else than the making and changing 
of personality by absolute honesty, purity, unselfish- 
ness and love— that is, in anything other than God 
incarnate. , 

^ It took me a long time to discover that the pharisees of our 
age were to be found, not amongst the religious people, but amongst 
the “free-thinking,’’ “progressive,” “advanced,” “enlightened,” 
left wing people, to whom I belong myself* Very few of them 
have discovered this truth just as very few of the original pharisees 
realised that they were pharisees in our sense of the word. 
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How we sin as pharisees has already been shown. It 
is we who, as the users of the Word, so corrupt God*s 
Scripture that it becomes the larger self chief weapon. 
It is we who by our various "isms” turn men’s atten- 
tion to symptoms of disease or of health away from 
the causes of these, the self and God. It is due to us 
that to mention God, unless "God” means in effect one 
or other of our "isms, ” is to render oneself liable to 
be treated either as a lunatic or as a criminal. In what 
follows my confession will consist of trying to see or 
show the role and cure of pharisaism. 

As long as we move in our own world, the world 
of books, more especially when we read histories of 
thought and literature, we get the impression that the 
world was made for, or even by, us the scribes and 
pharisees, and that it is certainly guided by us. If 
God does not exist, then (so we thinJc) we act instead 
of Him. If He does exist, then we practically make 
Him through interpreting Him. Man, it almost seems, 
lives by ideas alone. If, however, we move out 
of our world and honestly face the facts, we get a 
very different impression. Constructive thinkers, we 
see, have influenced the mass of mankind very little 
either in a particular age or through many ages. But 
each age needs to crystallise its ovm particular 
mania or inertia ; for by crystallising it it can keep 
it, and so it seizes upon some idea or ideas of some 
scribe or pharisee which will serve this purpose. Thus 
it comes about that the scribe or pharisee used seems 
to be the maker of that age. In other words, as I 
have already said, we are the brain of mankind, and 
our function as the brain of a mad mankind is to 
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spread mad or silly ideas. Our qualification for the task 
consists in the fact that we can think consecutively and 
consistently — in other words, that we can furnish the 
method for the madness. Nothing can so efficiently 
exclude sanity as a really able intellect ; it can hypnotise 
both its owner and many others into lasting unhealth. 
We are, if not the leaders, the parasites, of mankind, 
as a contemporary poet has said of poets. As parasites 
we can be of greater and more disastrous consequence 
than leaders, when we are disease-carriers. We can, 
however, also demonstrate the most impressive 
miracle of God, when we become parasites who are 
health-carriers. 

THE SOURCE OF ERROR 

The mad ideas we propagate constitute error. We 
are disease-carriers by being purveyors and conveyors 
of error. Error comes from the will or the emotions 
—from the corrupt will or emotions ; it is the smoke- 
screen, the defence-mechanism, the organon, the 
logic and philosophy, of sin or fear. The first error, 
which is the support of all the rest, consists in the 
denial of the last proposition, and that denial we, as 
ministers of error, do our utmost to maintain. Error, 
we declare, does not spring from the will or emotions 
at all ; it is due to a defect of the mind, a defect which 
is not to be amended by any purification of the will 
or emotions or by anything else. By making people 
believe this, which they are only too willing to 
believe, we help to perpetuate Karma, whose chief 
implement, error, we proclaim invincible. According, 
however, to the philosophy given here, the proposition 
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denied is a mere truism. For error must come either 
from God or the self, since there is no third possible 
source either for it or for anything else. It cannot 
come from God, since He is perfect wisdom and truth. 
It must therefore come from the self, which is fear, 
which has to do with the will and emotions. 

PHILOSOPHY AND ERROR 

The instrument for exposing error is the same as the 
instrument for propagating it — ^namely, Philosophy. 
The business of Philosophy is not to discover truth, but 
to expose error. For truth does not need to be dis- 
covered, but only to be imcovered. Remove error and 
truth looks you in the face. 

Since, however, error is, as I have said, madness, 
the changed Philosophy which will go in for exposing, 
instead of for propagating, error will have psycho- 
pathology or the science of madness as an essential part 
of itself. 

One thing this Philosophy will not be, that which 
Philosophy mostly is at present, namely, argument. 
For argument is directed to the error and this is only 
a symptom. The cause of the error is the self or fear, 
and the self delights in argument because it is a means 
of diverting the attention away from itself to the 
symptom. Argument is fruitful only when a man is 
already in love with truth and in touch with it and 
desires to comprehend it further. 

If we find a man wedded to some error, the best 
service we can do him is, instead of contradicting him, 
to help him express it as well as it can be expressed. 
For expression or projection is the first step towards 
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diagnosis, which, in turn, is the first step towards a 
cure. After helping him to expression we can go on 
to share with him our own errors and their correction 
by the Truth. 

To be able to share we must first look into our own 
thought and its history. The doing of this will be the 
first act of the repentant pharisee qua pharisee, an act 
of restitution to thought. For the wrong that we do 
to thought is to divorce it from self-consciousness and 
thus to make of it a running away from reality into 
the void, a means whereby the self can hide its face. 
Redeemed thought, even though it be of the most 
“abstract” kind (e.g. Logic or Metaphysics), is always 
autobiographic — i.e. connected in the thinker’s own 
consciousness with some incident in his life, or some 
need or characteristic of himself, which stimulated it 
or which it at one time illuminated, expressed or cor- 
rected. Given autobiographically, any thought, whether 
true or false, provided the biographic connections are 
truly stated, is always usefiil, for it is a contribution 
towards the enrichment of the general self-conscious- 
ness.,. 

THE CONFESSION OF A PHARISEE 

Looking into my own past, then, I find the follow- 
ing. I espoused Philosophy saying that I cared for the 
truth and nothing but the truth; that I would accept 
no comfort but would face stem reality — the coldness, 
the harshness, the bitterness, of truth. I inveighed 
against those whose philosophy was simple, and, indeed, 
I did not understand it; I said that tmth might be 
naked but could never be simple. If their philosophy 
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held out hope, I called it dope and said that they did 
not want to face the truth. If it had any bearing on 
life, I sneered at them for being preachers and main- 
tained that Philosophy should merely analyse and 
classify meanings and propositions. I advocated the 
view that miraculous reality existed only in the realm 
of the imagination.* I proved that only sad art could 
be beautiful and praised only those novels which 
showed goodness as lovely and pathetic indeed, but 
also as inefficient and defeated and all success and 
triumph as gross and brutal. Throughout I expressed 
myself with such complexity and subtlety that neither 
I nor anyone else could see the precise nature of my 
error. 

If asked why I did any of those things, I replied that 
it was because I was out for the truth without any 
compromise. If anyone tried to refute me, I replied 
with ingenious and subtle arguments and an im- 
pressive array of facts, taking great delight in the 
debate. If I had been told that I was out to destroy 
life and was possessed by the devil, then, although my 
business was to analyse the soul, I should have under- 
stood this accusation as little as would a disease 
microbe. 

To bring this understanding to me far more was 
needed than argument. The understanding came, in 
fact, with the miracle of the world revolution in me, 
which was a revolution of my thought only because it 
was a revolution of the whole of my personality . It was 
through that miracle that I saw that I had been doing 
all the above-mentioned things because Philosophy had 
* Cf p. 73, note. 
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been for me largely my particular mode of running 
away from God and myself, a running away which 
began with, though it was not caused by, a simple 
childhood fear like the countless other childhood 
fears which are the beginnings of countless methods 
of escape for countless men from God and themselves. 

THE PRIMAL ERRORS 

The primal errors which are the fathers of all other 
errors are those which concern God and the self and 
the relation between these. They may be called theo- 
logical errors or heresies. They are primal because, as 
we have seen, the whole strategy of the larger self is 
to prevent adequate God-consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness and particularly the union of the two. 

DENYING GOD 

God, I have said, is an undeniable fact. Everyone 
has intuitions of God— that is to say, of absolute 
honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness, abso- 
lute love. But if a man runs away often enough from 
the absolutely honest, or pure, or unselfish or loving 
act — that is, if he runs away from the Cross — these 
intuitions begin to lose their force for him and he 
begins to doubt them. Then he says that honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, love, etc., are only relative, or 
that in their absolute form they are impossible to man 
or to him in particular. It is the thinking and saying 
of this that really constitute the denial of God’s 
existence, however much we may otherwise profess 
belief in Him. Full certainty returns with the doing 
of the absolutely honest, pure, unselfish or loving 
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thing. Remove the self — that is to say, the fear — and 
God is self-evident. 

The Cross cures scepticism. 

DENYING THE SELF 

It would seem even more impossible to deny the 
existence of the self than to deny the existence of God. 
But if we are afraid to face that which selfeon- 
sciousness reveals, that is precisely the denial we 
make. We say that sin, or evil, or imperfection — ^that 
is to say, the self — is not real, but only an illusion, and 
that God alone is real or, which is the same thing, 
that only what is good exists. By denying the reality of 
the self we in effect make the self alone real, for it is 
the self only that we allow to act, while God, Who is 
a reality for us only if we allow Him to act as the 
revealer and healer of the self, is represented simply by 
a smoke-screen which hides the activities of the self. 
The cure for this error is to face the demands of 
absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love in 
relation to the details of our daily life— -in other words, 
to face the Cross. 

Once more the refutation of heresy is in the Cross. 

DENYING THE SEPARATION BETWEEN THE SELF AND GOD 

If we shrink from the labour of definitely deciding 
between good and evil — ^that is to say, between God 
and the self — or if, having chosen the wrong way, we 
shrink from the restitution which alone will set us 
once more on the right path, then we seek to escape 
from the sickness consequent upon facing the reality 
of God and the self and of their separation. We deny 
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the possibility of this separation. This denial can take 
many forms. We say that, God being all, we are 
inevitably and inseparably part of Him; or that He is 
impersonal and, therefore, neither good nor evil, or 
above good and evil; or that good and evil are both 
necessary and complementary to each other and part 
of one great plan. Whatever the language we use, the 
important thing is that, instead of seeing God as 
absolute love, pure will, and decision, as creative 
agony, with ourselves as the thorns on His brow and 
the pain in His side, we have a misty, melancholy 
feeling of a great All, or of the might and vastness of 
physical nature — a feeling which is sometimes called 
the religious emotion or mysticism, and which is always 
accompanied by a vagueness or perplexity of thought 
in which it is easy to escape from responsibility and 
decision. The cure for this is to shoulder responsibility 
and to make the right decision or restitution. 

The confutation of this error, too, lies in the choice 
of the Cross. 

PERVERTING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS 

The Cross crosses out all errors. Hence it was only 
to be expected that the larger self would spawn most 
of his errors upon the doctrine of the Cross itself, in 
order to cover it up and stifle all the life in it. This 
is what has in fact happened. 

In comparison with the paganism of Greece and 
Rome, Christianity— that is, the doctrine of the Cross 
— ^has provoked an incredible number of crazy 
philosophies, sickening sentimentalities, slimy hypoc- 
risies and astoundingly prolific, subtle and tangled 
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literature and art, so that coming from the ancient 
into the modem world is like entering from a sacred 
grove— an "asylum*^ in the Greek sense — ^into an 
asylum in the modem sense, that is, a madhouse. The 
explanation of this is simple. Christ brought unto the 
world a light such as there had never been before and, 
with that, a tmth which needed to be stated in a few 
words only: “God and the Cross are one. Be crucified. 
Be Christs.” After this there was nothing more to be 
said. Instead of talking we should have got on with 
the work, the work involved in the crucifying and 
changing of human nature by living in accordance with 
absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. But 
from this work we have constantly shrunk and have 
constantly harked back to the ways of the heathen. 
Nevertheless, in our dishonesty, impurity, selfishness, 
lovelessness, we have never been like the simple 
heathen. We have not been simple in them because 
we have always needed to make a song and philosophy 
about them. We have wrapped them up with all the 
heresies of Christianity and with the philosophies, 
literature and moralities influenced by these. In our 
own times, instead of the heathen’s simple wooing and 
whoring, we have a bit of the mystical romantic 
sexuality of the last age along with the self-conscious 
would-be scientific or brutal sexuality of our own ; 
instead of the matter-of-fact ruthlessness of the Greeks 
and Romans we have the bmtality of our times which 
foams at the mouth, glories in itself and philosophises 
about itself; instead of the Roman’s frank claim to 
world dominion we have British cant and hypocrisy ; 
instead of ancient patriotism we have modern 
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mysticai patriotism with its ^sacred'* egoism. That is to 
say, we have had and we have the same things as the 
heathen, only complicated by ideas or %ms,” eked 
out with talk and talk and talk. The reason is that, 
having a light which he never had, but not having 
accepted the love which would have enabled us to 
follow that light, our fear has produced these ideas in 
order to hide itself from the light. In other words, 
we are mad. For madness is just the smoke-screen put 
up by fear against light. 

The world which, having been shown the Cross, 
has refused it, goes mad. Our world has been going 
more and more mad for nearly two thousand years. 

CONTEMPORARY ERROR 

The above primal errors are, of course, not always 
enunciated explicitly in theological or moral terms 
as they have been here. They gain, in fact, their 
greatest success when they are disguised through 
these terms not being used at all. Such success they 
have won not least of all in our own day. They owe 
it partly to the fact that Ethics, which is supposed 
to be the science of good and evil, does not deal with 
good and evil at all, but with something else or with 
nothing at all. The one and indivisible science of 
health which Ethics should have been has been so 
parcelled out into watertight compartments — ^Theo- 
logy, Metaphysics and Ethics— that each is scarcely 
better than a science of nonsense and that we spend 
most of our time in fighting about the exact dividing 
line between one nonsense and another. What further 
wanting to the triumph of error has been 
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supplied by various kinds of monism (each of which 
helps to deny the reality either of God or of the self 
or the distinction between God and the self) — a 
materialistic monism which has affected with particu- 
larly disastrous consequences Psychology, an economic 
monism (the “economic interpretation of history ) 
which has affected our view of the pasi;, present and 
future and has been an instrument for the sin of 
depersonalisation with which I have already dealt, 
and a political monism which makes the State every- 
thing md subordinates every activity to the art of 
manipulating fears. However, to enumerate all the 
various forms in which these errors have been 
enunciated would be to give a complete history of 
thought — an endless task. 

THE SIN OF ART 

In the class of scribes and pharisees we place the 
artist also. It is true that qm artist he does not teach 
or preach anything, whether true or erroneous. He 
can, however, do something far more potent than that. 
He can hypnotise us into the state which the errors are 
designed to produce and maintain, and he is helped to 
do this by the errors themselves, which give his 
imagination its direction and limit its range of explora- 
tion. Art can keep us imprisoned in mere formalism, 
in meaninglessness and futility, in narcissism, in despair 
and defeatism, in various subtle forms of sex impurity, 
in the attitude of mere protest, in pride and scorn, in 
every species of negative God-feeling. At its very best, 
when toe artist is not surrendered it can turn us away 
from loving God to worshipping itself. This it does 
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particularly in our times, when so many who will not 
hear of God or religion are ready to worship art or 
the artist, often even religious art.*^ 

THE TASK OF THE CHANGED ARTIST 

Such are the sins of us scribes and pharisees — that is 
to say, thinkers and artists. What, however, is our part 
in bringing about the changed world ? It is that of every 
man— namely, to confess the self and to profess God. 
It is our especial task, however, more adequately to 
confess the larger self as well as our particular selves 
and to profess God in relation to that larger self. 

The surrendered artist will pray and pray and pray, 
till he becomes a prayer. He will be crucified with 
his own self, and then he will take on, and repeatedly 
be crucified with, the self of every man, woman and 
child he meets, the self of beast, flower and stone, of 
meadow, grove and stream. He will unite in himself 
every mode of self-consciousness with every mode of 
God-consciousness. A hundred and a thousand times 
purged of self, he will approach to being the simple 
mirror of all there is — ^namely, of the world of fear as 
it is in God’s consciousness, the crown of thorns upon 
His brow, the pain in His side. He will make us sorrow 
with the sorrow of God for that world, be heavy with 
His sickness, weep with His tears, sweat with His 
sweat, bleed with His bleeding, hope with His hope 
for the world, desire with His desiring and dare with 
His daring for it, imagine with His imagining its glory, 
its triumph, its resurrection:— He will make us suffer, 
hope, desire, dare, imagine the World Revolution. 

* I have done this myself. 
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As the Revolution proceeds on its way, he will be, 
above all, the artist of laughter. In the world of fear 
there is very little laughter, and what little there is is 
mostly the grimacing, cackling, smirking and sneering 
of fear. Pure laughter depends upon the ability to laugh 
at oneself. This ability comes with the liberation from 
self or fear — the fear of losing one’s dignity, of not being 
able to keep up a part or to defend oneself against the 
other fellow. Laughter is the sign of grace, the seal of 
the Cross. The Marseillaise of the army of the World 
Revolution will be laughter. The Shakespeare of the 
World Revolution will be the poet of the divine comedy. 

THE TASK OF THE CHANGED PHILOSOPHER 

The surrendered philosopher confesses the errors 
which the larger self produces and disseminates. He 
has, however, also a more positive function. If he does 
not discover the Truth, he helps us to its compre- 
hension. Through his purified intellect he co-ordinates 
the various intuitions of God which the purified heart 
enables us to have, and he shows their unity. He pro- 
fesses the unity of God. He is the Revolution’s cosmic 
map-maker. He maps out the land of the Enemy and 
the Heaven towards which we are travelling. He 
restores Philosophy to the place which one of its 
fathers, Pythagoras, assigned to it. Philosophy becomes 
with him once more the way of life, the purification 
of life, the music of life. 

THE TASK OF CHANGED EVERYMAN 

Scribe and pharisee, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, confessing our 
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sins and professing God, we can all join in one and 
the same task, the task of speeding the world on in 
the last stage of its crucifixion. 

For nearly two thousand years the world has 
struggled in that stage. Hence it is an ugly world — 
distorted with pain, gashed with wounds, bleeding, 
bespattered with mud. It is nearly two thousand years 
since in spite of itself it was nailed to the Cross, and 
during all that time it has shrunk from the last gasp 
and sigh, shrunk from giving up the ghost — shrunk, 
that is, from absoluteness of living and loving, daring 
and doing. Hence for nearly two thousand years it has 
kept the writhings, and refused the resurrection, of 
the Cross. The hour of the Resurrection is striking 
now. 

Scribe and pharisee, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, confessed 
and delivered of our fears, we shout and we sing, we 
laugh and are glad, we hymn and profess our one and 
only Leader, the King of Valour, the Exemplar of men, 
the Fuehrer, the Duce, the Dictator of the World 
Resurrection. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


The philosophy given here is the same as that in The 
Ethics of Power. Only, here it is a description of 
things seen, whereas there it was, in its positive part, 
a prophecy of things foreseen, a John the Baptist vision 
of the "realm of the poetic imagination.” After I had 
written The Ethics I felt very sick, because I knew 
in theory that the miraculous reality which I did not 
have could be had. It was then that at the invitation 
of a friend I went to an Oxford Group House Party. 
There I found in the Oxford Group the army of the 
World Revolution, and the World Revolution itself in 
full swing. On the same day the Revolution broke out 
in me too. 

The Oxford Group did not change my philosophy. 
Rather it confirmed it by living out that which I had 
merely guessed and written about. But it changed me. 
The change, as reflected in the philosophy itself, can 
be indicated as follows. The Ethics o/’ Power was a 
confession of the self (egoism and egotism) with the 
beli f hi God as the inevitable concomitant of such 
confession, for, like the sceptic who came to discuss 
his scepticism with the Cure d’Ars, I found that once 
we confess our sins we believe in God soon enough. 
The present work is a profession of God, issuing 
from the experience of God, with the confession 
of the self as the inevitable concomitant of such 
profession. The first book gives the negative, the 
second the positive aspect of the same philosophy. 
The difference, even when I cover the same ground. 
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is reflected in the terms, which in the present 
work are, in general, more personal and imman. 
Where before I spoke of Goodness or God I now speak 
of God or absolute love, wisdom, patience, etc. 
What I called before the moral nisus I now call passion. 
What I referred to as “the subject’^ I have here called 
sometimes “personality” or “the person.” In the 
present work I have used “power” in the sense of 
efficiency or service, and “absolute” in the Platonic and 
Oxford Group sense of pure or perfect. In The Ethics 
I used “power” for “position,” and “absolute” In the 
Hegelian(?) sense of “all-inclusive.” In these senses, 
which are philosophical rather than general, my 
opinion both about power and the absolute remains 
unchanged. But it must have been the unpurged 
defeatism in myself which made me abandon two good 
words as debased coins, and which has, I think, helped 
defeatist readers of my book to hug the notion to 
themselves that all power (even efficiency) as well as 
everything absolute (even in the sense of non-com- 
promising) is to be distrusted. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the way in which, if we do not allow ourselves 
to be purified, we act as poisons in all sorts of ways 
which at the time we do not see because we are not 
looking at them. 

A change of terminology, provided meanings are 
made clear by the context, needs no apology. On the 
contrary, it can be claimed as a good thing because it 
prevents the formation of linguistic petrifacts, which 
make of Philosophy the rocky desert it largely is. 
What, however, does demand an apology — at any rate 
a confession-profession — ^which I wish to make here. 
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is the blameful way in which I spoke there of certain 
movements of which I disapproved, and that too 
although I had shown at great length that all blaming 
is egotistic. So true is it that merely seeing that a 
thing is wrong cannot in itself stop us from doing it. 
I indulged in blaming or protest for the same reason 
for which people always indulge in it — ^because I saw 
no help or hope. One of the most useful pieces of 
work the Oxford Group is doing is to show what 
miracles can take place — wonderfiil friendships with 
far-reaching effects between members of conflicting 
parties, races and nations — ^when men confess their 
own sins or the sins of the group with which they are 
identified, instead of each other^s sins or the sins of 
each other’s groups. With these miracles to inspire 
one with hope, one has no desire to waste one’s time 
in protesting. But, of course, such confession of our 
own sins, instead of that of the sins of others, is itself 
tlie greatest miracle of all, which only comes about 
through men surrendering their lives to God. 

In this book I have been exploring fear, subsuming 
under it both egotism and egoism as they can be sub- 
sumed while keeping such distinction as there is 
between them. In The Ethics I examined pride and 
gave it such prominence that the tremendous problem 
of fear was scarcely allowed to raise its head. Where 
it does peep forth (pp. 122 and 183), I notice that I 
cover it up and assert myself in a patronising way over 
Adler and Kuenkel who might have taught me better. 
It is also sjTmptomatic that there is not a single refer- 
ence to fear in a fairly copious index. Further self- 
searching, carried on this time by means of the 
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Quiet Time and helped by sharing with many people, 
has led me to see that this was due to my own 
cowardice trying to strut before me as magnificence. 
My discovery proves what a difference the Quiet Time 
and sharing can make even when one has practised 
self-analysis and has attached every importance to it.^ 

This book may be considered a philosophy of the 
Oxford Group. The Oxford Group consists of people 
united by sharing or by the common work of pro- 
pagating the experience of God. There is no member- 
ship of the Oxford Group and no common articles of 
faith to subscribe to. There are the common principles 
which I have summed up at the end of my list of 
quotations,! and a common language to denote them. 
But the principles are not “subscribed to” or debated 
about. They are worked out in living, and we help 
each other to the realisation of their meaning, not by 
exchanging opinions about them, but by sharing con- 
crete experiences and so enriching each other’s self- 
consciousness and God-consciousness. Moreover, these 
are principles which, so we maintain, are not peculiar 
to the Oxford Group, but are common to all real 
religion. As for the language, though common terms 
(guidance, surrender, sharing, life-changing, check- 
ing, the four absolutes, God’s plan, are the chief) 

* I now think that fear and pride are two aspects of one and 
the same separation — the separation from God. which constitutes 
the seif. Which is prior to the other I have not inquired yet. 

•j* P. 14. Let God change you, guide you in everything along 
the lines of absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, and 
use you to bring others to Him. When man listens, God speaks. 
When men obey Him, God acts. When men change, nations 
change. 
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are helpful and inevitable, we are guided to vary 
them constantly, thus avoiding the formation of 
sacred stereotypes. The “we” who try to put into 
operation these common principles belong to every 
sect or to no sect at all, and we often use the language 
of our different sects. It is through our living and 
the sharing of our lives, rather than through our 
common language or beliefs, that we realise that we all 
have one God. This being so, there can be no question 
of treating the philosophy given here as a theology or 
creed to which every “member” of the Oxford Group 
subscribes and agreement with which entitles one to 
belong to the Oxford Group. The philosophy is one 
individuars formulation of the experience of God. 

Nevertheless, it may be considered also a group 
result in the following senses. The experience or ex- 
periences it formulates are common: the reader whom 
my account of sharing has helped to realise what the 
shared life means will easily imderstand that for anyone 
living this life there can be little or no experience 
which is just his own or which he would desire to be 
just his own. Common also are the intuitions about 
God and the seif: the philosophy merely co-ordinates 
them (chiefly with the help of two correlative con- 
cepts, that of fear and that of purity), though it is true 
that in the process of co-ordination many new ones 
arose. Most of the common terms which have at 
various times been used have been incorporated here, 
although in general the turn of thought and the expres- 
sion are, perhaps, even markedly individual. The 
original manuscript and the proofs were checked 
by a number of people and their corrections and sug- 
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( gestions have been incorporated in the fina] version, 

j Last, but not least, I have written with the help of 

! the Quiet Time ; and although in one sense we may say 

j that in the Quiet Time one is alone with the Alone, 

j in another sense it is the time when we are never 

I alone, never “just ourselves and ourselves only,” but 

; are reinforced partly by the prayers, partly by the 

! consciously recollected deeds, words, and gestures of 

• our fellows. Yet with all this which makes it a group 

j result, I must repeat that this philosophy is an indi- 

vidual product*, as every philosophy is boimd to be, 
even when it is a formulation and interpretation of a 
set of common dogmas. Hence, if the reader finds 
anything in it to quarrel with, he should understand 
that his quarrel is perforce with me and not with the 
Oxford Group. If, having read to the end of the book, 
he asks: “But what, after all this, is the philosophy of 
the Oxford Group,” my answer is: “Try the Oxford 
Group way, share, formulate your own philosophy and 
compare it with the one offered here, and then you 
will know.” 

I have not given here all that I myself believe or 
have experienced. Still less have I given all that has 
ever been believed or experienced by anyone, whether 
“in” or “outside” the Orford Group. Whatever I have 
not given I do not therefore deny. This I say vrath a 
special view to theologians, who seem to be quicker 
even than philosophers to scent out dissent and to 
I seize upon any chance for controversy. Personally I 

* I am constantly finding it true that the more one seeks 
guidance instead of individuality the more individuality is bound 
to ensue. 
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have found that as soon as the spirit of controversy 
comes in the Holy Spirit departs. Hence, if anyone 
presents me with a positive statement about God which 
I have not yet verified by my personal experience, I 
merely store it up in my memory, hoping that at some 
future date I shall be able to verify it. If anyone, 
whether theologian or not, believes he has some 
truth which I have not got and which will show me 
more of God and of my own sins, he may take it 
that I subscribe to it beforehand; if he will share his 
knowledge with me as a personal realisation by 
confession-profession so as to change me more, he will 
make me a better soldier of the army of the World 
Revolution, and in so doing he will become a "member” 
of the Oxford Group in the only sense in which it is 
possible to be a "member” of it. 




